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SUPERSTITION. 


— 


From the European Magazine. 


Bile ancients adopted a very pecti- 
liar method of pacilying the wan- 
dering spirits of such as had been slain 
by treachery. The murderer never 
thought himself safe from being haunted 
by the spectre of the person whom he 
had killed, until he had cut off the feet, 
the hands, the nose, and the ears, from 
the slaughtered corpse, and hung them 
to his own neck, or under his arm-pits. 
This appears from the Greek scholiasts 
on Sophocles, Aéschylas,&c. Deiphobus, 
the husband of Helena, was probably 
treated in this way ; which accounts for 
the uncouth appearance which he made 
before Adneas in the shades, 


* Lacerum, crudeliter ora, 

Ora, manusque, ambos, populataque tempo- 
ra, raptis, 

Auribus et truncas, inhonesto valnere nares.” 





** Midst other barbarous devices, 

The Greeks had cut his face in slices, 

Of cheeks, nose, lips, they’d quite bereft him 
And not an inch of ear had left him.” 


And this naturally introduces the Ro- 
man method of getting rid of those trou- 
blesome, nocturnal visitors, the Lemures, 
so named from a transversion of the 
word Remus, who was said to have 
haunted his brother, and murderer, Ro- 
muius, 

_ On this account, the hag-ridden prince 

instituted a festival, called Lemuria, to 

appease the unquiet dead. The haunt- 
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ed persona was to rise at midnight, and to 
walk. barefooted, silently, only making 
asmall noise with his thumb and finger, 
to keep the disturbed spirit at some dis~ 
tance: hethen must wash his hands 
three times in spring water, and fill his 
mouth with beans, which he was to 
throw behind him, for the spectre, who 
watched his motions, to pick up; he 
was at the same time to pronounce, 
* With these beans [ redeem me and 
mine”—without turning back his head. 
Then after ene more ablution, after 
striking a vessel of brass, aud after ad- 
juring the ghost nine several times, by 
name, to depart, he might turn his head, 
and the ceremony was ended.* 


To what manner are we to account for 
the difference between that noble wild- 
ness fouod in the tales of superstition, 
handed down to us by our Celtic ances- 
tors, and the uninteresting insipidity of 
all the ghost and witch stories which the 
latter ages have produced ? Perhaps the 
canse may be found in that universal al- 
lowance of preternatural visitations, 
which, in former times, pervaded every 
rank of society, and, of course, encour- 
“ee the greatest and most fanciful wits 
of the time to busy themselves in invent- 





* It should seem thata person who had re- 
solution enourzh to pass through a form so 
very ae must have too firm a mind to 
give any credit to such childish explanatory 
ceremonies. 
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ing and recounting picturesque relations, 
while in modern days, since the belief of 
such events has been confined wholly to 
the ignorant, the poor, and the superan- 
nuated, neither genius nor imagination 
are at hand to raise the tale one degree 
above a white sheet, or a pair of saucer 
eyes, nor to supp'y the spectre with any 
language more expressive than that. of 
scratching, knocking, or fluttering. 

Let us, for example’s sake, recount 
one out of a hundred stories told by the 
ancient northern writers. 

Asuithus and Asmundus were heroes 
and companions in arms: they had 
fought and conquered together during 
many years, and their friendship was 
spoken of as a pattern to the warriors 
of the North. At length, the one, after 
a desperate conflict, was slain in battle : 
the survivor, after causing a spacious 
vault to be constructed for his friend’s 
body, and after having seen his arms, 
his horse, and his favourite dog (as was 
the mode of the times), placed within 
his reach, besides a large store of provi- 
sions, entered the cavern armed as he 
was, and, in consequence of a mutual 
vow which had passed between them, 
insisted on being closed in with his de- 
ceased comrade. ‘The orders of such a 
man were not to bedisputed. The sol- 
diers walled up the opening of the vault, 
heaped over the whole the usual mound 
of earth, and departed, lamenting the 
loss of two such leaders. It chanced 
that, a century afterwards, Eric, a Swe- 
dish Prince, marching, with his army, 
near the scene of this awful event, was 
incited by the hopes of finding some vast 
treasure to violate theasylum of the dead. 
His pioneers instantly levelled the hil- 
lock, and the arch of the vault soon gave 
way ; when, instead of the expected 
solemn stillness ofa tomb, the ghastly 
figure of the surviving hero rushed forth 
all covered with blood, and deprived 
of half his visage. 

The tale he told to the Norwegian 
was as frightful as his own appearance. 
«“ Ags soon,” he said, “ as the tomb had 
been closed, a hungry cruel spirit had 
taken possession of the body of his 
slaughtered friend, and had, without 
ceasing a moment, employed all ‘he 
force and arms of the deceased in order 
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to conquer and devour the buried sur- 
vivor. He added, that the spectre had 
so far prevailed, as to have feasted on 
the horse, the dog, and half the face of 
the wretched narrator ; but that he had 
at length,by the exertion of bis old prow- 
ess, overpowered the spectre, & behead- 
ed and buried the possessed carcase.” 


Here the story ends; and perhaps one 
of the most singular parts of itis, thatit 
was told to the Norwegian Prince in ex- 
tempore verse.* A circumstance,which, 
in the mouth ofa man who had been 
one hundred years fighting with a gob- 
lin, and who had but half a face left, 
seems uncommon.t  Butsuch effusions 
of poetry were usual in former ages, in 
all remarkable occurrences. The mod- 
ern vampire has strong traces of descent 
from the above quoted Gothic phantom. 


Thus we are told by Matthew Paris, 
“that, as Gilbert Folliot (afterwards Bish- 
op of London) was,one night,revolving 
in his head certain point in politics, a 
science to which he had a stronger turn 
than to divinity, he was most fearfully 
interrupted in his meditation by Satan, 
who with an unpleasant tone of voice, 





* Quid stupetis, qui relictum me colore cer- 
nitus 

Obsolescit nempe vivis omnis inter mortuos 

Nescio que Stigie numinis ausu, 

Missus ab inferis, spiritus Assuiti, 

Sevis alipedem dentibus edit, 

Infandoque canem prebuit ore. 

Nec contentus equi nec canis esse, 

Mox, in me, rapidos transtulit ungues, 

Discissaque gena, sustulit aurem, 

Hinc, lacere vultus horret imago, 

Emicat, inque fere vnlnere sanguis, 

Haut impupe tamen monstrifer egit. 

Nam ferro secur, mox, caput ejus, 

Profodique nocens stipite corpus. 


+ A Mr. Child, of Plymstock, in Devon- 
shire, was inspired by the Muses, if we may 
believe tradition, on an occasion almost as 
unpromising fora bard. He was benighted, 
half frozen, and on the point of perishing, 
when, with the point of his sword, he wrote, 
i his horse’s blood, this testamentary dis- 
tich : 


‘“* Whoever finds, and brings me to my tomb 


The Land of Plimstock--that shall be his 
doom.” 


The monks of Ford Abbey are said to have 
gained the estate so bequested by thruwing a 
temporary bridge over a river which separa- 
ted the body from their burial ground ; anda 
bridge near the ruins of that religious house, 
still is reported to bear the name of Guile 
Bridge. Dr. Fuller says he cannot tel) the 


date of this tale. 
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thus accosted him ia rhyme, * “O Gil- 
berte Folliot !—Dum revolvis tot et tot 
—Deus tuus est Astarot.”.—T'o whom 
the unterrified priest replied, with great- 
er presence of mind than civility, t 
“‘Mentiris Demon, Qui est Deus—Sab- 
baoth, est tlle meus.” 


Near the abbey of Clairvaux,in Swit- 
zeriand, there is a tradition that an evil 
spirit lies beneath a mountain, enchain- 
ed by St. Bernard ; and the smiths of 
that neighbourhood, when they go to 
work in the morning, always think it 
their duty tostrike three strokes on their 
anvils to rivet his fetters, 


This infernal being deserves much 
less compassion than those industrious 
phantoms, who according to a reputable 
tradition, are still to be heard neara 
southern cliff in Wales, constantly 
employed in hammering on the brasen 
wall which Merlin intended for the de- 
fence of Britain. But the headless en- 
chanter having, after he had set them to 
work, been decoyed by the lady of the 
lake into a perpetual confinement, the 
poor spirits still continue their unavail- 
ing labor, and must hammer on till 
Merlin regains his freedom. 


“Should a glass-house fire be kept 
up without extinction for a longer term 
than seven years, there is no doubt but 
that a salamander would be generated 
in the cinders.” This very rational idea 
is much more generally credited than 
wise men would readily believe, 


In a folio book of some price, we 
meet the following recipe :— 


“ How to make a Basiliske. 

“Tdeny not” (quoth the Author) 
“ but a living creature may be generat- 
ed, that shall poison one by seeing and 
touching, as if it were a Basiliske. But 
take heed, you that try to produce this 
creature,that you do not endanger your- 
self,which, I think, may easily come to 
pass. Infuse fruitful eggs, where you 
have a liquid moisture of arsenic or ser- 








* “ While thus you're revolving on good and 
on evil, 

This world is your Heaven, your Gad is the 
Devil.” 


+ “ Satan,thou liest ! theGod who evermore 
Both was and is, is him whom I adore,” 
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pants poison, and other deadly things, 
and let the eggs lie therein tor some 
days: set them under hens that do cluck, 
but shake them not in your hands, lest 
you destroy the mischief sought for. 
‘There is no greater cause to be found to 
produce divers monsters, than by eggs.” 


No man ever gave into popular and 
superstitious prejudices more readily 
than the (otherwise) ingenious and en- 
tertaining antiquarian, John Aubrey. 
His method of relation was always 
quaint,and sometimes too general, as in 
the following instance :— 


“ Anno 1670, not far from Cirences- 
ter, was ao apparition. Being demand- 
ed whether a good spirit or a_ bad ? 
returned no answer, but disappeared 
with a curious pertume and most melo- 
dious twang.” 


The following anecdote from the same 
writer is more particular :—* When 1” 
(the writer,J.Aubrey) “was a freshman 
at Oxford, 1642, I was wont to go to 
Christ Church to see King Charles [. at 
supper; where I once heard him sa 
that as he was hawking in Scotland, 
rode into a quarry and found the cove 
ey of partridges falling on the hawk : 
and I do remember this expression fur- 
ther: viz. And I will swear upon the 
book ’tis true. When I came to my 
chamber, I told this story to my tutor; 
said he, * That covey was London,’ ” 


The annals of Franee report that in 
793there fell out an uncommon scarcity; 
the ears of corn were all void of sub- 
stance, and strange preternatural beings 
were heard in the air,proclaiming them- 
selves to be demons who had ravaged 
the harvests in order to revenge the 
clergy for the reluctance of the people as 
to the payment of tythes; which, in 
consequence of this diabolical interfer- 
ence, were ordered to be regularly dis- 
charged. St. Foix, who relates this 
story, humourously asks, ** How the 
devils came to interest themselves so 
warmly in behalf of the priesthood ?” 


King James theFirst defines a necra- 
mancer to be the devil’s master, and to 
command him by art, A witch his ser- 
vant, for whom he works by compact, 
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The learned Godwin,in his Antiqui- 
ties of the Jewish Nation,favors us with 
the method of composing the Teraphim, 
which were a species of image endued 
by magic art with the power of prophe- 
sying. ‘ The Teraphim have spoken 
vanity.” Zech. x. 2, Rabbi Eliezer is 
quoted as the author, 


Recipe for making the Teraphim. 

“ They killed a man that was a first- 
born son, and wrung off bis head, and 
seasoned it with salt and spices, and 
wrote upon a plate of gold the name of 
an unclean spirit, and put it under the 
head on a wall, and lighted candles be- 
fore it and worshipped it.” 


On the Increase of the Glaciers of Chamouni. 
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With such as these, the rabbis assert 
that Laban spake. 


Dr. Fuller, in his “*Worthies of Eng- 
land,” after repeating the old propheti¢ 
proverb, 

“ When our Lady falls in our Lord’s lap, 

«‘ Then let England beware a mishap :”” 
and after bringing fifteen instances of 
singular misfortunes,which have happen- 
ed to England when such a conjunction 
of feasts has occurred, warns the next 
generation to beware of what may fall 
out in the year 1722: happily, that 
year is past, and probably another like 
era, without any signal misfortune hape- 
pening to the kingdom.— Aug. 1817. 








ON THE INCREASE OF THE GLACIERS OF CHAMOUNTI. 


BY PROFESSOR PICTET, OF GENEVA. 
rh . 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


RAVELLERS who have visited 

the valley of Chamouni, and those 
persons also who are acquainted with it 
from description alone, know that the 
prodigiously thick masses of ice which 
cover Mont Blanc, descend into that val- 
Jey to the foot of the mountain, fill up the 
broad ravines or rather dales formed by 
nature on the sides of the vast colossus, 
and at length dissolve in the plain far dis- 
tant from the spot which gave them birth. 
These icy vales are called glaciers, and 
each of them has its appropriate name. 
Along the valley of Chamouni there are 
six of these glaciers which follow in this 
order as you go up the valley ; LaGria, 
Taconna, Les Bossons, Les Bois, Ar- 
gentiere, and Le Tour. 

Between the continual descent of the 
ice which composes these glaciers, and 
its annual effusion at the foot of them,is 
formed a kind of equilibrium by means 
of which the foot or extremity of the gla- 
cier advances or recedes, according as 
the mean temperature of the year is lower 
orhigher, At the foot of the Bois gla- 


cier, near the source of the Arveron, is 


to be seen a number of large blocks of 


granite which serve to mark how far the 
glacier that brought them advanced at 
different periods beyond its present lim- 
its. 

Les Bossons,which is one of the most 
accessible and consequently one of the 





most frequented of these glaciers, had 
made in 1815 such advances as began 
toexcite alarm; for its foot had actually 
reached woodsand meadow strom which 
it had before been always more or less 
distant. The guides unanimously agreed 
in the reality of these advances, though 
they widely differed in their estimate of 
the magnitude of them: and in state- 
ments of this kind there is always reason 
to apprehend exaggeration. I resolved, 
therefore, as the time of my visit to the 
valley of Chamouni, in August 1815, 
to determine by accurate measurenients 
the horizontal distance of some of the 
projecting points of the lowest mass of 
the glacier,from such spots in the mead- 
ow grounds menaced and partly reached 
by the ice, as were marked by blocks of 
granite. T'wo of the oidest and most in- 
telligent guides, Pierre Balmat and Ga- 
chat,surnamed the Giant, assisted me in 
this operation. I left with them a copy 
of these measurements, distinguished by 
numbers, with directions to repeat them 
in the same manner from time to time, 
and to acquaint me with the result. In 
July, 1816, I received from the son of 
one.of these men a letter from which the 
following is an extract, 

“| hasten to inform you, that agreea- 
bly to your instructions my father mea- 
sured the Bossons glacier on the 30th 
of June, and found as follows :— 
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* ‘Towards the point No. 1, the gla- 
cier has advanced about 50 feet. 

“ Towards No. 6, 33 feet. 

“ 'l'owards No. 7, 13 feet. 

* [ have also to remark, that the Bois, 
or Arveron glacier,has likewise advanced 
cousiderably, and actually threatens the 
village.” 
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It is highly probuble, or rather certain 
that this year (1816) so peculiarly dis- 
tinguished by its ‘low temperature will 
belong to those in which the ierease and 
advances of the glaciers have been most 
considerable; and the above data will af- 
ford the means of stating the extent of that 
increase with some degree o! certainty. 








RECENT SKETCHES OF SWiSS SCENERY. 


From the Monthly Magazines. 


The Valley of the tKhone. 


My dear Madam, 
\ this valley are found persons called 


Goitres and Cretins. The former are 
distinguished by swellings of the neck. 
so large as to render them hideous; this 
disease does not materially diminish the 
number of their days, although it has 
some effect on their general health. The 
crelins are the most power! e most 
loathsome,the most unlike bu ings, 
yet bearing the human form, that I ever 
beheld; they are so banefal,that my na- 
ture chills even at the recollection of them. 
They are born idiots; they never attain 
a maturity of form or of intellect; their 
youth,their middle age,tbeir latter years, 
are thesame—a heavy,an unchangeable, 
a leaden trance, locks up the sources of 
a physical and mentalenergy. ‘They pos- 
sess the appetitive organs, yet enjoy nei- 
ther sights, nor sounds,nor odours, nor 
sensations; but hunger, hunger approach- 
ing voracity,appearstosupply they dark- 
ness of the other senses, ‘They are sunk 
even beneath the lowest gradation of ani- 
mated beings ; they are incapable of the 
blind attachment of brutes,they have not 
locomotion, for a cretin of twenty-five 
years cannot stand, but lives in a cradle, 
or in the erms of the wretch whose des- 
tiny it is to preserve its existence. Add 
to this maturity of years, contracted fea- 
tures of face, a head partiaily covered 
with hair, bearing the dark hue of man- 
hood, eyes weak aud scarcely unclosed, 
and lashes so clotted with thick moisture 
as to deform, rather than ornament, the 
lid, flesh devoid of elasticity, with the 
discoloration of death ;—picture all this, 
and you may think that you behold the 
Creature that has no parallel. Yet this 


being, fallen as it is beiow the vilest of 


the brute species, bears the human form! 
the form of man, in whom is sometimes 


beheid a shadowing of those attributes 
which are assizued to the Deity! Yet, 
let me hasten to draw a veil before this 
picture of loathsome imbecility; and 
ought I not to apologize for having 
dwelt so long on a subject which must 
distress you? 1 do so, and beg to as- 
sure you, as an apology, that my mind 
was haunted by this afliicting subject,as 
we are troubled by a trighitul dream, 
whichclings to ourdiseased imaginations, 

It issome relief to the feeling mind to 
know, that this malady, which we have 
reason to believe hasalways afflicted the 
Valaisans, bas been of late years greatly 
alleviated ; yet a traveller cannot entet 
far into this valley without being afflicted 
with the sight of goitrous persons em- 
ployed at their avocations, or cretins in- 
active and insensible,reclining in chairs, 
or in the arms of their parents, 

In considering the sources of these dis- 
orders,Mr. Coxe appears to offer a the- 
ory for the first only ; it is his opinion 
that this disease is attributed toa calea- 
reous deposit, found in the waters of the 
valleys where goitres reside; that the 
adhesion of this to the glands of the throat, 
at that early period when they are most 
susce ptible,causes this expansion, which 
at length becomes monstrous; he asserts 
that animals also are affected in thesame 
manner, ‘This disorder is not peculiar 


to Switzerland, or even Europe, it is 


known to exist in Asia,for goitrous per- 
sonsare found 10 the valleys of allmoun- 
tainous Countries, excepting those in a 
high northern latitude. Ido not hear, 
indeed,that they are found farther north 
than our own vale of Derbyshire, Mr. 
Coxe,in proof of what he seems to con- 
sider no longer hypothetical, injorms us 
that this calcareous deposit has been 
found in the throats of such men and an- 
imals as have been dissected. 
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Saussure denies the truth of the theory, 
which has long prevailed, and attributes 
the goitrous affection, which is local,and 
ctetinism, which pervades the system,to 
the same cause, namely—the extrefne 
heat of the sun,which,by being confined 
in valleys whose extremities do not open 
upon plains or tracts of country where 
the air circulates freely generates a spe- 
cies of corruption,the nature of which is 
not precisely known, ‘Thisimpure atmos- 
phere, acting upon the tender frame of 
injants, causes that relaxation not only 
productive of the goitrous swelling, but 
of a general atony of the system, which 
is indeed the distinguishing character of 
this loathsome malady. 

In tracing the scale of this disorder 
(to admit Saussure’s theory,){rom creti- 
nism down to gowtre we observe, as he 
remarks, that some can utter only inarti- 
culate sounds; others,with painful hesi- 
tation,stammer out a few words ; soine, 
without the exercise of reason, partake of 
the domestic labours of the house, not 
from instruction, but from imitation only; 
while others marry, and sustain the du- 
ties of parents and their rank in society, 
with no inconsiderable share of respecta- 
bility. 

An opinion has long prevailed among 
the natives that cretinisin is attributable 
to impure atmosphere, for they send their 
offspring tobe nursed on heights, which 
are supposed to be removed from the 
impurity of the valley ; aad it does not 
unfrequently happen that the accouche- 
ments of the Valaisans take place among 
the mountains, A portioa of intellect, 
little exceeding instinct would dictate 
this ;—they observe the health, strength, 
and perfect forms of those who are born 
on lofty situations, and,comparing them 
with the loathsome disease, or, at best, 
the imperfect health which invariably at- 
tends their own offspring, a conclusion 
naturally follows : the cause is mysteri- 
ous,but the effect must have been obser- 
ved from generation to generation. 

In support of his theory, Saussure in- 
forms us that goitres are not found on 
mountains, or even in the lofty valleys of 
mountainous countries; and he adds, 
that,if a person possessing only a super- 
ficial knowledge of physiognomy were 
to visitMartigny on a fair-day,when the 
natives of the valley and of the heights 
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above it are assembled, he might, by in- 
specting their countenances and forts, 
decide with confidence on the altitude 
at which each individual was born, - 
Coxe’s theory of the goitrous affection 
may be correct, but it is more probable 
that Saussure is right in supposing that 
cretinism and goitre are both induced by 
heated and impure atmosphere ; and 
there is this fact in proof of the truth of 
his theory, that neither goitres nor cre- 
tins are found in highernorthern latitudes, 
I like to propose doubts, they are the 
tests of science and of wisdom; the tena- 
cious adherent of system is, in my esti- 
mation,a species of bigot; temerity and 
cowardice are most paradoxically united 
in him—he has the hardihood to assert 
that his opinions are true and incontro- 
vertible,yet has he the cowardice to shun 
discussion ; and, associated with these, 
jnvarialiliemeet with loss of temper, 
which is4ndicative of shame and defeat. 
Would that the spirit of academic phi- 
losophy were engrafted in all hearts ! 
How refreshing was it to turn our eyes 
from Meville,where we had been gazing 
on an object in whom was united the 
years which bordered on manhood,with 
the helplessness and mental non-existence 
of infancy ; and behold the magnificent 
and beautifulSalenche falling,as it were, 
from a mountain-summit into the vale 
beforeus! The fall ofthis river, called, 
par excellence, 1 presume, Pissevache, 
unites the extremes of beauty and subli- 
mity. ‘T’o be seen to the greatest ad van- 
tage, the traveller should approach the 
base of the mountain on the north-west 
side of the cascade ; from this point of 
view it appears to descend from the pure 
ether that surmounts it; itsimmense vol- 
ume,dashing in the descent from its bed 
upon a rugged shelving of rock,produces 
an appearance the most singular and en- 
chanting. The effect of reflected light 
on its far-spread foam, which is waft- 
ed like clouds into the valley, gives ex- 
istence to the rainbow,and presents eve- 
ry colour and combination of the prism; 
but this diversity of refraction is to be 
witnessed about sun-rise only. In con- 
sequence of the violence with which the 
river falis on the projecting rock, it rises 
into the atmosphere ina variety of shapes, 
too various and tooextraordinary for the 
memory to retain—sometimes in the form 
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of sky-rockets, which the eye traces for 
atime, until they lose their first form, 
and soon afterwards vanish from the 
sight: such too was the appearance of 
the distant spray,which appeared to fade 
away like exhalation, while the foam, 
with which the person of the traveller is 
surrounded, makes him fancy that he is 
enveloped in a shower of liquid silver. 
You cannotconceive with what delicious 
abandonment I gave loose to my imagi- 
nation ; the visions of faery were never 
more beauteous than the sights which all 
may behold here, but those especially 
which Fancy, with her piercing eye, her 
soft voice, and busy finger, assisted me 
in discovering. 

This river, which rises among the 
Pennine Alps, acquires in its course a 
volume which would have conferred on 
it fame and honour if it had watered a 
region more habitable than where 
Nature has placed it; yet ho gnifi- 
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cent is its termination !—from an eleva- 
tion exceeding two hundred and fifty 
feet it fall with a tumultuous sound and 
displays a brilliancy and sublimity in 
death that the majestic Rhone,which re- 
ceivesits almost lifeless remains,no-where 
presents: it calls to my mind the prema- 
ture decease of virtue, amiability, and 
loveliness, destined apparently to have 
enjoyed a long,an useful,and a happy life. 
The only object which arrested my 
attention before we entered Martigny, 
was the mouth of the river called [’ aw 
Noire,or Triant,at the village of Verre- 
rie, which rises near Valorsine; after 
dashing through a narrow, deep,rugged, 
and gloomy chasm, it flows sluggishly 
into the Rhone ; its dark course,its pas- 
sive and unpicturesque termination, are 
strikingly contrasted with the lofty bed, 
and the brilliant and impetuous fall of 

the Salenche. T. H. 
Mon. Mag. July 1817. 
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From the European Magazine. 


] D sne the short period in which 
the British forces were in Madrid, 
a Colonel V , of the - -th regiment 
of foot,was returning from the Retiro to 
his quarters in the city, late at night— 
the evening was bright and serene—his 
pace was leisurely ; and as he rode, his 
thoughts wandered to England, where 
he had left a mostamiable young ladyto 
whom he was engaged, the daughter of 
an eminent barrister. Amid the deep 
musings of his heart,his attention wassud- 
denly roused by the most piercing shrieks 
of a female calling for help—almost at 
the same instant he beheld a woman fly- 
ing at a distance before two men who 
were pursuing—the Colonel spurred on 
his horse to overtake them, when the 
woman fell, and the persons in pursuit 
had just reached her as he came up—one 
of them exclaimed, in bad Spanish, 
‘What shall we do with her? she’s 
dead ! « Ab,’ replied the other, ‘ never 
fear ; we'll dispose of her somehow or 
other.’——His sudden appearance seemed 
to startle them,when he demanded who 
they were, and what they were doing. 
The foremost of the two instantly dis- 





charged a pistol at the Colonel,but with 
no effect—the other, with his sword 
drawn, seized the bridle of his horse, 
and commanded him to turn back if he 
valued his life. ‘This was a dictate 
which the Colonel felt by no means dis- 
posed to obey; and drawing his pistol 
from the holster, he returned the fire 
with so good an aim as to drop the as- 
sailant; but perceiving his fellow rush- 
ing towards him,and brandishing a long 
toledo with horrible imprecations in 
French, he instantly alighted and drew 
his sabre, and with so much adrottness 
met his antagonist’s impetuosity as to 
disarm him. The wretch sprang for- 
ward,and closed with theColonel, when 
both fell to the ground by the side of the 
prostrate fugitive. At that moment her 
senses revived ; and raising herself upon 
her knees, with the most heart-rending 
cries besought them to destroy her,rath- 
er than persist in their purpose—‘ O 
spare me, spare me—the deughter of 
him who protected, who sheltered, who 
saved you from the English. With one 
spring the fellow disengaged himself 
from the Colonel; and, drawing a dag- 
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ger, made a blow at the unhappy lady. 
Colonel V instantly rushed ftor- 
ward, and wresting the dagger trom the 
villain’s band, with one blow felled him 
to the earth. He then turned towards 
the prostrate female, whose horror and 
affright seemed to have anticipated the 
stab af the assassin ; she lay to all ap- 
pearance lifeless, and Colonel V 
had scarcely raised her from tae ground, 
when a Spanish officer, who bad the 
command of a neighbouring picquet, 
came to the spot ; he challenged Coionel 
Vv who answered by requesting his 
assistance. ‘The officer fired a pistol as 
a signal to hismen,who in a few minutes 
obeyed the summons with torches. The 
Spaniard advanced towards the Lady, 
no sooner caught a glimpse of her fea- 
tures, than he weeted back, exclaiming 
—** Good heavens, Dona Miranda Fo- 
deya, whence is this, why do I see you 
thus ?”—At the sound of her name she 
uttered a piercing shriek; ** Ah! save 
me, save me, Don Alonzo ; I am be- 
trayed,| fly from the basest of men. — 
“* Madam, you are now in safety,” re- 
plied the Officer ; “ honor Col, V 
or myself with your commands,and we 
will conduct you whithersoever you 
please.” The Lady, looking around 
her with wildness,seemed for a moment 
struggling to collect her affrighted 
thoughts. “ Are you sure | am safe ? 
Who are these men ?”—TheOfficer sat- 
isfied her inquiry, and repeated his as- 
surances. With a trembling hesitation 
she permitted herself to be supported on 
his arm; and she addressed Colonel 
Vv » * To you, Sir, [ am indebted 
for my life, and the preservation of my 
honor. My cousin Don Alonzo, will 
thank you more effectually than my pres- 
ent terrors will allow metodo. He 
will take me to my father’s house, and 
you, Sir, will accompany him, when I 
will relate to both the cause of my being 
thus compelled to #respass upon your at- 
tention.” Colonel V most readily 
offered his services ; and giving the as- 
sassin In charge to the picquet guard, 
with strict injunctions to keep him in 
close custody, he proceeded with the 
Spanish Officer to conductDonaFodeya 
towards Madrid. Arrived at her home, 
she threw herself into the arms of her 
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mother, who, with a look of astonish- 
ment,and an emotion that almost choak- 
ed her utterance,x—** What is all this? 
Why is my daughter thus agitatéd? 
Speak,my child—tell me, Don Alonzo, 
what bas happened to your cousin,”— 
‘+ Alas! Madam, | know vo more than 
what this gentleman,an English Colonel, 
can better explain. 1 found him en- 
gaged in a contest with a man, whose 
companion he bad kil.ed before I happi- 
ly came up to the spot where I beheld 
Dona Miranda apparently lifeless onthe 
ground, It shouid seem that she had 
been pursued by these two villains, and 
this brave Englishman rescued her from 
their power.” Colonel V then re- 
counted to the mother that part of the 
adventure in which he had been engag- 
ed. The alarmed parent poured forth 
her grateful acknowledgments, and re- 
quested hey would wait the arrival of 
Don Emanuel F odeya, her busband, 
who, she said, left bis house this morn- 
ing early, to communicate with the Ko- 
glishGeneral at bead quarters, Scarcely 
had she uttered these words, when Don 
Emanuel rushed in’ with breathiess 
haste. ‘ Where is my daughter, my 
persecuted child—where is she—is she 
safe? © God of Heaven! I thank thee. 
Wretched old man that Iam, forgive 
me, my child, forgive me; 1 am the 
cause of ail thy sufferings.”—Here he 
sunk down at the feet of his daughter, 
who still lay in the arms of her mother, 
overpowered by the conflicting feelings 
which assailed her. Colonel V 
and the Officer stood in mute surprise 
at the scene which they beheld. When 
Don Emanuel starting up, and unmind- 
ful of all around him, burst forth into. 
the most furious execrations: “ Infa- 
mous tyrant! is this the return for my 
confidence? Am I, then, the instru- 
ment of thine accursed delusions ? Have 
I risked the life of my child, have I 
thrown into thy atrocious grasp the 
honor of my family? Miserable wretch 
that lam; but my vengeance shall pur- 
sue the usurper; my eternal hatred de- 
votes him and his cause to destruction. 
Look up, my beloved,look upon thy fa- 
ther. who has betrayed thee. Yes, it is 
on me alone your contempt shoald fall. 
O, Sirs, if the blessings of aman who 
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bas outraged every feeling of parental 
duty,can be acceptable,take them asthe 


deliverers of a daughter whom a father 
bad consigned to misery unutterable ; 
but you have preserved her from worse 
than death ; for know that the vain and 
wicked ambition of a foolish and de- 
ceived old man had led him to trust the 
professions and promises of the usurper 
‘of bis Monarch’s throne ; and the help- 
less child of his old age was to have been 
made the sacrifice, the victim, which he 
had destined to be offered on the altar 
of his criminal hope of personal aggran- 
dizement.”—‘* What do I hear 2” cried 
the mother of Dona Miranda. ‘ No,no, 
I will not believe it ; it is phrenzy ; it 
is the raving of a disordered intellect ; 
but see, my child recovers, Colonel 
Vv , forgive the seeming coldness 
with which you have been received ; 
here is some horrible secret with which 
I am unacquainted—perhaps it were 
better develo»ed to those who are alone 
concerned ; suffer me to'say, that we 
shall be most happy to be honoured by 
your presence to-morrow: Don Alonzo, 
as one of the family, will see the pro- 
priety of my suggestion. Don Emanuel 
labours under some self-aceusing im- 
pression, which I am sure you, Col. V. 
cannot desire to increase by the shame 
which it must cost him to explain before 
a stranger. Cousin, you will have the 
goodness to bring the Colonel with you 
at an early hour of dinner,and it will af- 
ford me the highest satisfaction toreceive 
him as the most inestimable friend of our 


” 





house.” Don Emanuel, while his wife 
was speaking, appeared lost in a vacan- 
cy of mind which evidently shewed he 
was insensible to what was passing. The 
storm of passion had subsided into a 
calm of portentous silence which threat- 
ened the worst effects upon his intellect. 
And Col. V , apprehensive of the 
consequences, entreated Don Alonzo to 
remain where he was, while be would 
find his way to his lodgings by himself, 
—“T will do myself the honour,Colon- 
el, to see you to-morrow early,” replied 
the Officer : “ here is something more 
serious than I am aware of—it behoves 
me to stop awhile where I am-——my 
counsel may be required. Colonel, I 
ATHENEUM VOL, 2, 
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wish you a good night. _T shall return 
to my men before dawn, that I may ex- 
amine the villain whom you gave im 
charge tothem. Adieu, sir, for the pre- 
sent.”—The Colonel withdrew, filled 
with the most disquieting conjectures 
upon what had passed. He knew Don 
Emanuel to be a favourite with the in- 
famous Godoy. He knew also, that he 
had been inthe confidence of Joseph 
Buonaparte,the Usurper of Ferdinand’s 
throne ; but he was unwilling to follow 
the progress of his, suspicions created by 
the broken sentences of the wretched 
father. ‘The daughter was of eminent 
beauty, to which the agitation of her 
mind had given a cheracter of superior. 
influence, which had not failed of its 
impressive effect. He felt, also, some- 
thing like gratification, of a peculiar in- 
terest to his heart, at having been the 
fortunate means of her escape from an 
implication which, although he could 
not as yet fully comprehend, he was 
enabled to guess at as involving many 
extraordinary events. 

Arrived at his quarters, Col. V 
found a letter brought by a soldier from 
the General of his division,requesting to 
see him as early in the morning as pos- 
sible. The picquet guard had taken the 
surviving bravo to the next in command, 
in the absence of Don Alonzo; the 





man had made a confession of the whole - 


affair, and the officer had thought it in- 
cumbent upon him to send him to the 
General, who, understanding that Col, 
V—— had attended the Lady to her 
family, sent for him that he might be 
made acquainted with the circumstances, 
and regulate his conduct accordingly. 
At break of day, therefore, the Colonel 
hastened to head-quarters ; for as he 
intended to repair to Don Emanuel Fo- 
deya’s house in the morning, he was 
anxious to lose no time in the interval ; 
besides, he felt an irresistible curiosity to 
be made acquainted with the cause of an 
event that as yet appeared to have no 
clue of developement. As soon as he 
joined the General,the latter ordered the 
prisoner to be brought in. There was a 





savage air about the fellow which well — 


accorded with his employ—a scowl! of 


horrible malignity spoke the disappoint- 
ment of his design. There was a sets 
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tled indignation in his eye while he be- 
heid Colonel V , that shewed he 
was not abashed at the remembrance of 


the deed which he meditated ; and the 





- gtedfast features of his sallow counte- 


nance, from which he deliberately cast 
back his matted black hair, proved that 
the trade of murder was familiar to him. 
~—‘ Prisoner,’ said the General, ‘ I com- 
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mand you to repeat the confession which 
you made to me last night.’—* You are 
welcome to all that I know about the 
business,’ replied the fellow ; ‘ for as I 
have been fool enough to suffer your 
friend there to defeat my designs, ‘in- 
stead of shooting him at once when he 
first came up, F care not what is known, 
or who knows it.’ Eu. Mag.Aug.1817. 


Continued page 107. 
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A QUOTATION from,and a wood- 
engraving of Spencer, on the title 
page of Mr. Keats’ volume, is very 
judiciously and appropriately introdu- 
ced, as the poetical beauties of this vol- 
ume remind us much of that elegant and 
romantic writer. 

For the grand, elaborate, and ab- 
stracted music of nature our author has 
a fine ear, and now and then catches a 
few notes from passages of that never- 
ending harmony which God made to re- 
tain in exaltation and purity the spirits 
of our first parents. In “ places of 
N¢stling-green for poets made,” we have 
this gentle address to Cynthia : 


** O maker of sweet poets ! dear delight 

Of this fair world, and al) its gentle livers ; 

Spangler of clouds, halo of crystai rivers, 

Mingler with leaves, and dew, and tumbling 
streams, 

Closer of lovely eyes to lovely dreams, 

Lover of loneliness and wandering, 

Of upcast eyes and tender pondering ! 

Thee must I praise, above all other glories 

That smilest on us to tell delightful stories.” 


And also, in his last poem, concern- 
ing sleep, the following interrogations 
and apostrophes are very pleasing : 


“ What is more gentlethan a wind in summer? 
What is more soothing than the pretty hummer 
That stays one moment in an open flower, 
And buzzes cheerily from bower to bower ? 
What is more tranquil than amuskroseblowing 
In agreen island,far from all men’s knowing? 
More healthful than the leafings of dales ? 
More secret than a nest of nightingales ? 
More serene than Cordelia’s countenance ? 
More full of visions than a high romance ? 
What but thee, sleep !”’ 


‘The volume before us indeed is full 


of imaginations and descriptions equally 
delicate and elegant with these ; but, 
although we have looked into it with 
pleasure, and strongly recommend jt to 
the perusal of all lovers of real poetry, 
we cannot, as another critic has injudi- 
ciously attempted, roll the name of By- 
ron, Moore, Campbell, and Rogers, into 
the milky way of literature, because 
Keats is pouring forth his splendours in 
the Orient. Wedo not imagine that 
the fame of one poet, depends upon the 
fall of another, or that our morning and 
our evening stars necessarily eclipse the 
constellations of the meridian. 

Too much praise is more injurious 
than censure, and forms that magnify- 
ing lens, through which, the faults and 
deformities of its object are augmented 
and enlarged ; while true merit looks 
more lovely beaming through the clouds 
of prejudice and envy, because it adds 
to admiration and esteem the association 
of superior feelings. 

We cannot, then, advance for our 
author equal elaim to pnblic notice for 
maturity of thought,propriety of feeling, 
or felicity of style. But while we blame 
the slovenly independence of bis versifi- 
cation,we must allow that thought, sen- 
timent, and feeling, particularly im the 
active use and poetical display of them, 
belong more to the maturity of summer 
fruits than to the infancy of vernal 
blossoms ; to that knowledge of the hu- 
man mind and heart which is acquired 
only by observation and experience, 
than to the early age, or fervid imagina- 
tion of our promising author. But if 
the gay colours and the sweet fragrance 
of bursting blossoms be the promise of 
future treasures, then may we prophecy 
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boldly of the future eminence of our 
young poet, for we have no where found 
them so early or so beautifully displayed 
as in the pages of the volume betore us. 
Tbe youthful architect may be dis- 
covered in the petty arguments of his 
principal pieces. ‘These poetical struc- 
tures may be compared to nv gorgeous 
palaces, no solemn temples ; and in bis 
enmity to the French school, and to the 
Augustan age of England, be seems to 
have a principle, that plan and arrange- 
ment are prejudicial to natural poetry. 
The principal conception of his first 
poem is the same as that of a contem- 
porary author, Mr. Wordsworth, and 
presumes that the most ancient poets, 
who are the inventors of the Heathen 
Mythology, imagined those fables chief- 
ly by the personification of many ap- 
pearances in nature ; just as the astro- 
nomers of Egypt gave name and figure 
to many of our constellations, and as 
the late Dr. Darwin ingeniously illus- 
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trated the science of Botany in a poem 
called “the Loves of the Plants.” ~ 

After having painteda few “ places 
of nestling green, for poets made,” thus 
Mr. Keats’ : 


** What first inspired a bard of old to sing 
Narcissus pining o’er the untainted spring ? 
Jn some delicious ramble he had found 
A little space, with boughs all woven round, 
And in the midst of all a clearer pool 
Than were reflected in its pleasant cool 
The bluesky,here and there serenely peeping 
Thro’ tendril wreaths fantastically creeping. 
And on the bank a lonely flower he spied, 
A meek 44 ferlorn flower, with nought of 
ride, . 
Drooping its beanty o’er the watery clearness 
To woe its own sad image into nearness ; 
Deaf to light Zephyrus, it would not move ; 
Butstill would seem to droop,to pine,to love ; 
Se while the poet stood in this sweet spot, 
Some fainter gleamings o’er his fancy shot ; 
Nor was it long ere he had told the tale 
Of young Narcissus and sad Echo’s wail !” 


Euro. Mag. May 1817- 
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LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON, 


From the European Magazine. 


CONCLUSION OF LETTERIII. 

yo will perhaps tell me, that these 

avocations are not always equally 
pressing, and that instances frequently 
occur in which you havenothing to do for 
an hour or two together, Such an occur- 
rence, however, is no excuse for any 
waste of the intermediate time—the tem- 
porary cessation of business gives you, at 
all events, an opportunity to fill up the 
space with some improving pursuit that 
relates to the subject which your situa- 
tion embraces ;—for this purpose I 
would recommend you to substitute for 
the useless reading to which I have ad- 
verted, some of those publications which 
I referred to in my last, that treat upon 
commercial topics. —There is an excel- 
lent book lately published, called “ the 
Universal Cambist” which would put 
you in possession of much valuable in- 
formation ; this you might keep by you 
1n reserve for such unemployed periods ; 
it is a book of business and will not be 
out of its place. At all events, my dear 
G—., let it be your constant object to 
Preserve that portion of your time as 





undivided as possible which makes up 
the hours of official employ ; and with this 
arrangementin view, you will never be at 
a lossto devisesome profitable application 
of these intervals of remission, that shall 
preserve your thoughtsin the same direc- 
tion, With your natural strength of in- 
tellect, you will not experience any seri- 
out difficulty in doing this for a few hours 
in the day; and I venture to predict, 
that if you adhere to this industrious sys~ 
tem, you will reap one certain fruit of it 
which will encourage your emulation ; 
you will find your aptness for business 
gradually inereased far above that of 
your compeers, who so blindly forfeit 
their best rtunities of qualifying 
themselves for the higher departments 
of Official life. In such progress the 
adage, “* Divide et impera,” will be well 
exemplified by your advancement in 
those powers of personal intelligence and 
professional knowledge, which nothing 
but this regular distribution of your time 
can secure. You will be better ena- 
bled to command your opportunities of 
official information, aad to seize those 
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facilities of recommending yourself to 
the notice of your superiors, on which 
your hopes of promotion depend. 
Your assiduity will thus be acknow}l- 
edged, and your merits will. not be dis- 
appointed of their reward. 
I confess to you, my dear G , that 
I should very intimately feel your dis- 
‘comfiture, were any such disappointment 
to ensue ; still 1 would flatter myself 
(and a father’s hopes are not easily sup- 
ported by any such self-persuasions with- 
Out some more rational ground than his 
own feelings) that the advice which I 
have given you, if admitted into your 
rules of conduct, will furnish you with 
ample means of escaping such disap- 
pointment. But if you should not con- 
struct your expectations upon the same 
grounds as my anxiety for your prospe- 
rous progress has formed its anticipa- 
tions,let me appeal to your self-reference; 
and if your sense of duty should fail, let 
Me retain your pride on my side ;—you 
have received a_ liberal education—you 
are blest with intellectual powers above 
the common standard—you have enjoy- 
ed opportunities which few of young 
men around you have had the advantage 
of cultivating—would it not then reflect 
very seriously upon yourself, if you were 
to reject from yourconsideration, all these 
essentials, and for the want of assiduity, 
were to forfeit all the concurrent chances 
in your favour? If you be disposed to 
commit so palpable a suicide upon your 
hopes, let one of our modern poets, 
whom [ quote by recollection, stimulate 
you to the action : 





*« think of some 

Assiduous booby mounting o’er your head, 

And thence with saucy interest looking down 

Think of (Reflection’s stab!) the pitying 
friend, 

® With shoulders shragg’d and sorry---think 
that Time 

Has golden minutes if discreetly seized.” 








I am unwilling, my dear G , to 
suppose that another's sentiments will 
have more influence upon your mind 
th an a father’s, otherwise I could mul- 
tiply my quotations, not merely from 
Our own writers on this important ques- 
tion, but from your old acquaintance 
among your school classics. Holdever I 
will persuade myself that your common 
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sense will admit as deserving of your 
notice, what every man, has sooner or 
later in life acknowledged in its advan 
tages, or lamented in the loss of them ; 
for the value of time is what every one 
can appreciate, althe’ every man does 
not apply it to the most valuabie purpos 
ses. Ihave endeavoured, therefore, to 
avoid the numerous trite sayings which 
have spoken the language of this expe- 
rience in those general terms in which 
it is accustomed to express itself—all J 
have in view is to save you the pain of 
fruitless regret, and to point out the way 
by which you may avoid it. I shall not 
urge my admonitions on this head fare 
ther than to add, that he who does not 
reckon the worth of that part of his time 
for which he is paid, according to the 
standard of itswsefulness by which he 
has pledged it to his employers, is not 
likely to meet their expectations or pro- 
mote his own,—and as the latter must 
in your case materially depend upon the 
former, it becomes the individual inter- 
est of your official relation, as well as the 
moral duty of your personal character, 
to provide that neither be disappointed. 

I shall now proceed to the next divi- 
sion of your time, the hours to be ailot- 
ted to study: for I cannot allow myself 
to suppose for a moment, that you can 
remain satisfied with the scanty store of 
knowledge which your scholastic ac- 
quirements have put you in possession 
of : but admitting that such a supposi- 
tion might be made without any injuri- 
ous reflection upon the active powers of 
your mind, it would still infer that you 
keep up those acquirements,and not de- 
grade the toga of manhood because you 
have thrown aside the pretexta of the 
schoolboy. I could wish that the form- 
er may be worn with dignity, and be- 
lieve me, a well cultivated intellect is the 
only qualification that can give a step of 
superiority corresponding with the garb. 
Do not then suppose that you have no- 
thing farther to do with learning, be- 
cause you have escaped from the tram- 
els of first-form lessons. I have often 
heard it said by some of the first men of 
the age, that they have learned more af- 
ter they left school than they had ac- 
quired daringthe whole time which th-y 
had passed there. But whence does 
this remark proceed? why, from a ma- 
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turity of reflection which bas enabled 
them to apply what they had learned, 
with a more apposite sense of its drilt 
and meaning.—At your age, the powers 
of reflection begin to expand themselves, 
and the judgment to feel its strength ; 
and unless | am much mistaken in the 
character of your mind, it would -repel 
with indignant emotion, the charge of 
acting in direct opposition to either: 
but it often happens, in this case as well 
as in matters of more moral import, that 
we may individually adopt the poet's 
con fession—meliora probo,detertora se- 
quor,so with respect to the suggestions 
oi reflection and the convictions oi our 
judgment, we may be fully capable of 
estimating an advantage, and of calculat- 
ing our opportunities to improve it, yet 
at the same time we are not unfrequent- 
ly led by the insinuating influence of the 
gayer pursuits of lite to sacrifice the one 
and neglect the other. If 1 could think 
that you were already so well acquaint- 
ed with all those subjects of general 
knowledge, which are so essential to 
complete a well-informed man, I should 
not be disposed, perhaps, to urge the ne- 
cessity for devoting two hours a day at 
least to that sort of reading which would 
qualify you for supporting this character, 
As a young man, you may indeed be al- 
ready better informed than those with 
whom you associate ; you know some- 
thing of chess, and you therefore know 
that a moderate player will never become 
an adeptat the game, if he contends 
only with those who are inferior to him- 
seli; so he who 1s contented with being 
thought learned by the ignorant, will be 
conscious of no stimulus to increase his 
knowledge: he may be a giant among 
pigmies, but must himself be a pigmy 
ainong those whose loftier stature of gen- 
jus, and more powerful grasp of compre- 
hension, have been formed by continued 
study and intellectual research ; and if 
by tortuitous interest such an one rises 
above that level which far exceeds the 
just meed of his merit,he may fancy him- 
selfa great man, because he is invested 
with authority over others who have not 
had to boast of so much adventitious sup- 
Portas himself; but, if his knowledge be 
not also above the level of those below 
him,he will at once be feared and despis- 
ed. A manof reading, on the contrary, 
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is always res fer what he knows, 
and courted for what he coinmunicates ; 
he is acceptable to all and in every sta- 
tion: but when we speak of a man of 
reading,we mean one of literary acquire- 
ments; and this every young man may 
become who has had the foundation al- 
ready jaid in bis mind by classical tuition. 
Two hours’ study in a day, if regularly 
persevered in, will go a great way in the 
course of the year towards euriching 
your intellectual store ; aod | am not 
exacting too much, when | advise you 
to seize these hours in the earlier part of 
the morning. This will not interfere 
with that season of repose which is usu- 
ally applied to the recruiting of your 
mental and bodily vigour by sieep; be- 
cause, seven hours ot sleep ought to be 
reckoned sufficient for any man, and es- 
pecially a youngman. Throughout three 
parts of the year this appropriation may 
be easily effected ; and | will not admit 
the supposition for a moment that you 
would rather lose so precious an oppor 
tunity in the senseless sloth of the siug- 
gard: for there cannot be a more de- 
grading surrender of the faculties than 
that which slothfulness is sure to pro- 
duce: always despicable in every one, 
ina youug manit is disgusting, and 
gives to all who know him the meanest 
opinion of bis understanding. 
“* O listen not to that enchantress, Sloth, 
With seeming smile: her palatable cup 
By standing grows insipid; and beware _ 
The bottom, for there’s poison in the lees! 


In the winter months you may transfer 
this division of your time from the morn- 
ing to the evening, or reserve one hour 
for each part of the day. 

I need not again mention these sub- 
jects of your study which I have already 
particularized as peculiarly appertaining 
to the business of your station ; but it 
may be useful for me to observe, that 
there are others which belong to what is 
called ornamental reading,that must not 
be omitted: such as the works of our 
poets and essayists, and the acquiring a 
knowledge of foreign languages; the 
latter you will find to be a much easier 
task, after having obtained a competent 
knowledge of Greek and Iatin, You 
will naturally conclude, my dear Ga+—~, 
that 1 submit ail this enumeration to 
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your peculiar turn of mind,and not mean 
to insist upon the dictate farther than 
your taste may decide. What I wish 
you to understand by it is, that at all 
events [ am anxious for your employing 
a part of your leisure in gaining such 
knowledge as will always be useful and 
gratifying to yourself and others ; and 
without which you will find yourself 
shut out from the wisest and the most 
profitable associations in life, such as it 
1s both honourable and praiseworthy in 
a young man tocultivate. Bacon, who 
is one of the essayists that [ should earn- 
estly recommend you to read, as being 
in himself a host of original thought and 
practical precept, has the following pas- 
sage upon sludy, which I qnote as ap- 
plicable to this part of my subject, more 
especially as blended with what has gone 
before : “* Studies serve for delight, for 
ornament, aod for ability. The chief 
_use for delight is in privateness and re- 
tiring ; for ornament, is in discourse ; 
and for ability, isin the judgment and 
disposition of business, Crafty men 
contemn studies, simple men admire 
them, and wise men use them. Read- 
ing maketh a full man, conference a rea: 
dy man, and writing an exact man : and 
therefore, if a man write little, he had 
need have a great memory ; if he con- 
fer little, he had need have a present wit; 
and if he read little, he had need have 
much cunning to seem to know that 
which he doth not.” 

Tocombine allthis useful application, 
Ishould wish you to make use of Locke’s 
Common-place book, for the insertion 
ofsuch passages of the authors which you 
read, as you may think most worthy of 
selection, and deserving of being impres- 
sed upon your particular attention. You 
will thus read with more advantage, and 
will secure to yourself a treasure of re- 
ference whenever you may desire to give 
weight to your own sentiments by au- 
thorities which the world has long been 
in the habit ofadmitting as such. Be- 
sides, by this practice ideas will be fur- 
nished to your recollection, which will 
give asubstance to your conversation, 
that will render it worth the while of 
those with whom you converse to at- 
tend to what you say: the wise will lis- 
ten to you with pleasure, from their con- 
viction of your good sense and studi- 
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ous application : and the less intelligent 
will hear you, with grateful participa- 
tion in your knowledge. 

I now come to that part of the divi- 
sion of your time, which at our first in-; 
troduction into life we are apt to consid- 
eras no less important than those points 
which I have discussed ; and so it cer- 
tainly is, for more depends upon the 
arrangetnent of our amusements than we 
are at fist aware of. ‘The very mean- 
ing of the word recreation, which we 
use, as comprehending them all under 
one head, implies, that some portion of 
our time is necessary for that renovation 
of the mental powers which enables us 
to pursue our studies with more effect, 
and to retura to our occupations of bu-. 
siness with more inclination to fulfil 
their respective duties ; but then you 
will perceive, that this renovation is al- 
together opposite to that inconsiderate 
dissipation ot our time, which disquali- 
fies us for all true relish of the one, and 
a conscientious discharge of the other. 
In my next letter, my dear G on 
shall attempt to delineate those false no- 
tions of recreations, which young men 
of yourcondition in lite are too aptto form 
of it; and to contrast them with those by 
which the judicious and virtuous part of 
society hasimore correctly characterised it, 

I am aware, my dear G—, that the 
preceptive form of these letters may as- 
sume a less acceptable shape of admon- 
ition than what the lively impressions of 
a young mind may willingly ackuowl- 
edge: but you will reflect, that what is 
serious, is sincere, and that nothing can 
be more serious or sincere than the pre- 
cepts of a father, whieh have for their 
object the welfare of his child ; because 
there cannot be a more solemn respon- 
sibility than that with which the former 
is invested by the Creator of both, or a 
more agonising remorse than that which 
will assuredly follow from dereliction of 
duty in either, 

You will then accept my anxieties to 
acquit myself of my obligation, and al- 
low me to hope that you will take in 
good part what flows from the most un- 
feigned wish to promote your happiness ; 
a feeling which, whether ackuowledged 
or not by you, will never cease to actuate 
with the tenderest interest the mind and 
heart of your affectionate father, W. 
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SIMILARITIES IN ANCIENT AND MODERN WRITINGS. 
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To the Editor of the Eurepean Magazine. 
sIR 


[THERE is so striking a similarity 
between the language of the author 
of Rasselas, in describing the philoso- 
pher,after the death of his child, as quo- 
ted in your Number for May, and a 
passage in the sublime bock of Job, that 
it seems reasonable to suppose Dr. 
Johnson selected it, for the purpose of 
giving so excellent an amplification of 
the sentiments it contains. 

** Behold, thou hast instructed many, and 
thou hast strengthened the weak hands. 

Thy words have upholden him that was 


—- and thou hast strengthened the feeble 
nees ; 
But now itis come upon thee, and thou 


faintest ; it toucheth thee, and thou art 
troubled. 


Is not this thy fear, thy confidence, thy 
hope, and the uprightness of wy days.” 
. iv. v. 3--6. 


Virgil and Ossian were of two dif- 
ferent ages and countries, and ignorant 
of each other’s existence ; but there 
are two passages in their works of pre- 
eisely the same import. 

Possunt quia posse videntur. . ®. 5. v. 231. 


Thus Englished by Dryden ; 


For they can conquer who believe they can . 


They best succeed whodare. Fingal, B. iii. 


Neither of the above two poets ever 
saw the Bible ; yet Ossian says, in the 
poem already mentioned, 


Fallen is the arm of battle; the mighty 
among the valiant is low ! Book v. 


and in that called the battle of Lora, 


How hast thon fallen upon our mountains? 
How is the mighty low ? 


which is not unlike the beautiful excla- 
mation of David when he bewailed the 
death of Saul and Jonathan : 


The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high 
places: how are the mighty fallen ! 
1 Sam. i. 19. 


In Thomas Moore’s new work, Lal- 
la Rookh, he appears to have selected 
this passage from Sterne : 


“ The accusing spirit which flew up to 
Heaven’s chancery with the oath, blashed as 
he gave it in; and the recording angel who 
wrote itdown dropped a tear, and blotted it 
out for ever.” 


and to have embodied the sentiment in 
poetical language, when after describing 
the criminal life of one who suddenly 
became repentant, and alluding to the 
record of his actions in Heaven, he 
says, 





there written, all, 

Black as the damning drops that fall 

From the denouncing Angel’s pen, 

Ere mercy weeps them out again. 

Paradise and the Peri. 

It may not be altogether useless to 
point out a forcible passage in Isaiah to 
the consideration of a certain class of 
men, called monopolizers ; of whom, 
some in land, some in corn, and others 
in different things, are ever busy in ac- 
cumulating. 


Wo unto them who join house to house, 
that lay field to field, till there be no place, 
that they may be placed alone in the midst of 
the earth. v. 8. 


Your’s obediently, 
17th June, 1817. 





ON PRODIGIES. 





— 


From the Furopean Magazine. 


Quippe etenim quam multa tibi jam fingens 
possum 
Somnia, que vite rationes vertere possuit, 
Fortunasque tuas omnes turbaretimore. 
Luenrer. Lib. 1. 


HAD passed the evening over Livy, 
™ and was amusing myselt by consider- 
ing the precision with which the prodigies 
that occurred are recorded ineach year, 
and the detail of them given withas much 


regularity and gravity as the succession 


of magistrates, while Lwas trying to recon- 


cileto myself the influence they obtained, 
and the care with which they were con- 
stantly expiated, I fell into a contempla- 
tion on the subjection of the human mind 
to whatever manifests itself in ashape be- 
yond the common course of nature. And 
as I ran over in my mind the battles that 
have been decided by incidents that were 
judged omi: ous, the changes and entire 
revolutions that have been effected in 
states by oracles end portents, and even 
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the sects and divisions that have been 
creat din religion by the persuasion of 
superiorinterference, I found it necessary, 
for the sake of defining the feeling more 
clearly,to confine mys-Ifto inquiring in- 
dividually into the cause of the subservi- 
enceof mankind to what are called super- 
natural appearances. A sense of religion 
is undoubtedly the foundation on which 
this cause must be raised : but it is reli- 
gion carried to excess, and degenerated 
to that sentiment which Lucretius im- 
plies, that gives it immediate action. 
Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 
Such were the ills from superstition sprung. 
We know not of any nation, however 
barbarous, which has not an object of 
worship ; and it is an innate feeling in 
every unenlightened people, to dread the 
Being they bow toas all-powerful; this 
itself would be a satisfactory explanation 
of the awe inspired into them by any 
unlooked-for phenomenon, if it was only 
a story of barbarous tradition, and we 
read of the terrors of an earthquake or 
meteor merely to smile at them: though 
these relations were transinitted through 
the most polished times of the Roman 
Commonwealth,when their gods were no 
longer a bugbear,and they had even be- 
gun to doubt ; and they are given to the 
world by their latest writers with reve- 
rence, tho’ sometimes qualified. Livy 
has been cavilled at for the improbability 
of the stories he relates, notwithstanding 
he does not always vouch for their au- 
thenticity ; and Tacitus is boldly aceused 
ofsuperstition on much the same ground. 
But many of the prodigies recorded hy 
the former are well known in our times, 
have frequently occurred,and are become 
facts in philosophy ; and while we im- 
pute the credit given at the time, to the 
most extravagant of them, to the impulse 
of religious principle, we must recollect 
that, even in that early period their no- 
tions of religion were wavering, and the 
innovation of modern ceremonies more 
than once obliged the government to ex- 
ercise the extremity of their authority. It 
was the interest of the nobles, who retain- 
ed the administration of thesacred offices 
in their own hands, to bind the people to 
their peculiar rites, and by the rigour 
with which they punished every deviation 
from the established ceremonies,and the 
solemnity of their sacrifices, to appease 
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what was declared a manifestation of the 
anger, or a token of the will of their du- 


ties, to increase their veneration for those _ 
powers ; and they themselves,who made; 
religion their policy, were frequently de-' 


prived of the prospects of their ambition 
by the indispensable du ties of that reli- 
gion, and the expiations of those signs 
which were held up to awe the people : 
aad the strict observance of these duties 
became a necessity in confirming their 
authority, as a magistrate who neglected 
them was considered impious ; and we 
find examples where disaster and infamy 
followed those who ventured ta despise 
or omit them. Inthe modern world, 
there are rash and impatient men,whose 
temper seldom allows them tobe success- 
ful, but in those ages their failure was at- 
tributed to the vengeanceof the gods they 
slighted. With a people thus impressed 
and educated, it is natural enough that 
any thing uncommon should be worked 
up into a miracle, and take possession of 
their sen-es so completely as to preclude 
them from searching it further than the 
terror induced. But how is it that,living 
in a time so improved and enlightened 
as the present, with every assistance of 
philosophy and science, the same terrors 
and the same weakness should possess an 
almost equal influence ? We read of the 
prodigies of former ages,we see many of 
them accounted for by our own philoso- 
phers, and many we disbelieve and ridi- 
cule ; yet with all our wisdom and in- 
credulity, the same extraordinary acci- 
dents are retailed amongst ourselves,and 
the samedread expressed of their agency, 
that we reproach with so little mercy in 
those who had neither our extent of 
knowledge nor our light of religion. Many 
stubborn sophists and grave commenta- 
tors have enjoyed the laugh at poor Livy, 
for venturing to assert that acow spoke; 
yet our own chronicles,of not a very re- 
mote date, have published the same un- 
doubted fact,without contradiction. The 
Roman says, on one occasion, it ra ned 
flesh--every Christian admits the shower 
of manna: and this is at least bread to 
his meat. But to leave the levity of com- 
parison, if we wish to flatter ourselves that 
we are past the age of credulity,there are, 
unfortunately, jugglers and prophets ri- 
sing every day to bring us back to the 
consciousness of its power. 
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It is a little more than a century since 
it was thought necessary to provide spe- 
cial laws against the exercise of witch- 
craft; and we look back with astonish- 
ment and horror on the persecutionssuf- 
fered by inoffensive and ignorant beings, 
under that imputation, Our legislature 
has become ashamed of its folly; but 
still every village has its witch, and tho’ 
it iso longer a breach of law for an old 
woman to keep a cat, it has not ceased 
to render her obnoxious to the taunts 
and hatred of her ignorant neighbours. 
Religious events and ceremonies are no 
longer interwoven into civil history ; the 
worship is sober and the sacrifice indi- 
vidual: our annals seldom record a 
thanksgiving or supplication, and we do 
not know how many have been driven to 
church bya comet oran earthquake, But 
il aChronicler should appear emulous of 
the labours of Stowe and Holinshed, it 
would startle us to see in the records of 
our own time—this year a mermaid was 
seen—a hen laid miraculous eggs—a 
great sensation was excited among all 
ranks of people by the asserted pregnan- 
cy of a woman turned sixty,and even the 
highest class were eager to purchase from 
her passports to salvation—a prophet in 
an abscure town chauated the destruc- 
tion of the. world, and his denunciation 
Was spread overall Europe. Wonders 
ofthis sort would recur constantly to 
swell our histories, if it was found con- 
venient to apply them to political pur- 
poses, for the popular mind is and ever 
Will be swayed by preternatural occur- 
rences,and it will always prove the surest 
instrument in working on the imagina- 
lions of the multitude, Nature has given 
Us a love for fiction, and we praise the 
invention of the poet more than the ac- 
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curacy of the historian ; the truth of his- 
tory cannot unshackle us from credulity, 
and the most monstrous fables, if they 
tuke us on the side of religion, will be 
readily admitted by the bigotted or eager- 
ly followed by the superstitious. Reli- 
gion makes a man receive with respect 
whatever is supposed to proceed from 
Divine interference, but the firmness of 
his sense assists him to detect the com- 
motions of nature or the falsehoods of 
design; while an enthusiastic or weak 
disposition is involved in that degraded 
sentiment, which exposes it to the ma- 
chinations of cunning, or the encroach- 
ments of tyranny,and the man enfeebled 
by its weight, is unable to look at and 
question the phantom that overpowers 
him. The dismal effects of this debase- 
ment we witness in another country and 
a different worship ; but what is nearer 
tous, we see our own fellow citizens 
yielding every day to ridiculous tears, 
and assisting in propagating scandalous 
and absurd fabrications, from the same 
impulse though with a different degree 
of force. These reflections will afford 
some apology for the Roman historians, 
in admitting incidents which may be 
considered as intimately connected with 
the conduct of their republic,and it 1s to 
be considered that the same superstition: 
which is softened into credulity now, 
will ever predominate in minds not 
strengthened by culture, and it is sure to 
be supplied with abundant food when- 
ever any purpose is to be answered by 
making use of it; every knave cam pre- 
tend to extraordinary powers, and turn 
the variations of nature into portents,lor 
which he willnot lack true believers,and 
each of his monsters may have,asAuto- 
licus says, “ three justices’ hands to it.” 
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From the Monthly Magezines, 


MR. LANCASTER ON FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS IN 
EDUCATION. . 


To the Edi ) eg 
RESPECTED a —— - ait Magesine 


LLOW me to request, by the me- 

dium ef thy pages, to communicate 

'o the public,in an authenticated shape, 

‘0 outline of some results from my re- 

Cent labours in the cause of education — 

_“ Cause for the sake of which I have pre- 
ATHENEUM VOL, 2. 


ferred privation and labour to ease and 
emolument—to which I have been de- 
voted with an undaunted zeal during 
twenty years; for which I have lived, 


-and in advancing which I have been 


willing to live or to die. 


Ihave endeavoured, during the last 
three years, in travelling above 6000 


¥ 


»s 
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miles, to avail myself uf the opportunities 
which intervals from visiting schools al- 
lowed, to visit all manufactories which 
might be open to me,and gather instruc- 
tion,as the bee gathers honey,{rom every 
flower. In Great Britain, especially, a 
vast field of instruction has thus been 
opened before me: my object in this 
pursuit has been, first, to see if 1 could 
find mechanical inventions which, by a 
different application from their present 
use, might extend the progress,by cheap- 
ening the materials used for education ; 
nor has my intention failed of its effect. 
My second object was,to attain a perfect 
knowledge, by inspection of machinery, 
and conversation with commercial men, 
in matters relative to the objects of com- 
mercial education,and which J could on- 
Jy gather from such an authentic source. 

I have also endeavoured, not merely 
to travel as ateacher but as a learner; 
and,while calling the public attention to 
the Lancasterian system of education, I 
have been endeavouring by continual 
attention to the subject,practically to ap- 
ply its principles, and periect its power, 
in such a manner as will prove it possess- 
es greater facilities than has ever been 
imagined by its most zealous friends. 

The results of which I now write will 
be admitted by aut to be of high impor- 
tance to the cause of education,IF THEY 
BE REAL: they are stated in a manner 
paradoxically,for the sake of striking the 
mind more impressively with their im- 
portance. ButI anticipate that, when 
fully known, the surprise will be, that 
they havenot been found out before,and 
that such simple easy matters should 
have so long possessed powers of such 
extent, and not been rendered actively 
useful to mankind. 

‘When I first commenced making 
known my system of education to the 
public, I stated that one master could 
govern aschool, however large ; that a 
simple principle of order would enable 
him to govern hundreds of pupils, and 
thus prepare for their instruction ;_ that 
one book would serve to teach a whole 
school to spell,one book for reading,and 
one for arithmetic; that 500 pupils 
might write and spell at the same time, 
and all together; and that a boy who 
knew nothing about arithmetic, might, 
on thissystem,teach it as well as the mas- 
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ter himself. Now these statements all 
appear very paradoxical ; and the ques- 
tion with thereflecting mind naturally is, 
how they can be true, Yet that quéstion 
has for a considerable time been almost 
out of date, and the encomiums now 
passed on the system are for its facility 
and simplicity—the days of wonder are 
passed away; and yet, marked as the 
first statements made by me were, no 
man has ever charged me with making a 
mystery of the system ; I gave it to the 
public freely, as soon as ever a publica- 
tion was ready for press by subscrip- 
tion; which enabled me to print 5500 
copies of my first book, for which I re- 
ceived above 1300]. and applied the 
profits to advance the public cause in 
which I was, and am still engaged, 

At present I havea subscription open 
for another book, of which several hun- 
dred copies are engaged for by most re- 
spectable persons; when the number 
comes to 2000 copies the work will in- 
stantly goto press, It will,inan appendix, 
contain an account of the new improve- 
ments,the outlines of which are as follow: 

1, Lessons of every kind may be fur- 
nished for schools cheaper than formerly 
and better adapted to the end of instruo- 
tion. The first particular by cheapening 
and simplifying the material; the second 
is the result of arrungement, arising 
from more mature experience. 

2. The copious variety of lessons tobe 
afforded by these tnventions is beyond 
precedent or calculation—the expence 
continuing the same, but the variety of 
lessons almost endless, 

3. Lanauacs does not bound their 
powers—the application will answer for 
one language as well as another. The 
lessons will answer for spelling,reading, 
and arithmetic—in one language as well 
as another,and with nearly equal fuedity 
in every wrillenlanguage, The increase 
of the powers of these materials of in- 
struction will apply to classic as well as 
any other authors, é 

4. It seems,from the facility with 
which any one school destitute of lessons 
may be provided, that it is possible that 
the schools of a large empire may be 
supplied with lessons, in vast variety, 4 
an expense of a most moderate nature, 
and nearly with as much ease as the 


schools of a large metropolis. 
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5. To all lovers of their Bible, to all 


who areanxious for the spreading of the 
sacred writings over the habitable earth, 
at will be a pleusure to learn, that these 
inventions will afford analmost indescri- 
bable fucility to spread copious extracts 
of the sacred writings,so as to enable any 
missionary schoolmaster to supply his 
school or schools with extracts from the 
best of books, in any written language, 
or any clime of the world ; the variety 
only limited by the boundaries af the 
books used. 

6. These inventions being especially 
caleulated to fix the attention of children, 
simple in their use, and cheap in their 
cost,will be adapted to private tuitionin 
a small family, and also aid mothers in 
leaching very young children before 
they are of age to attend school, or have 
a teacher, 

7. With somelittle variety in the ap- 
plication,these lessons willnot only apply 
to every writlen language in the world, 
ling or dead, but they will equally an- 
swer for the blind, and be of essential 
service to the deaf and dumb. 

8. As to lessons in writing, the same 
application and benefit may be obtained 
as from reading, arithmetic, or other 


lessons, The reader will see that,if these 
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resulls are correct, a new lever is found 
wherewith to move the mental energies 
of man, and promote the civilization of 
the world, 

Incredible as these things may appear, 
three or four words would imply a know- 
ledge of their powers, and afew pages 
place them, from description, beyond a 
doubt ; and I am happy to assure the 
reader they will be found as simple and 
cheap as correct and true, 

Nor do I wish to conceal them one 
hour after the public shall enable me to 
publish them ; it only remains for the 
friends of education and their Bible, to 
aid the publication; and,while the fair 
proceedings of it will be some pecuniary 
recompense for the time, study, and loss 
sustained in carrying these inventions to 
perfection, I shall be happy to prove to 
my country that, however I may have 
been rewarded for past exertions, the 
happiness of serving its youth, and ex- 
tending similar blessings to every nation, 
kindred, tongue, and people, will bea 
reward _ beyond what man can give or 
take away. 

I remain, in the cause of education, 
the public’s most devoted servant, 

Southampton; Jos. Lancaster. 
4th month ( April) 9th, 1817. 
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LOCUSTS. 


i 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 
SIR, 

(pBSERVING in yourPanorama for 
Nov. 1816, some account of the lo- 
custs of North America, I take the lib- 
erty of writing you some additional no- 
tices on that subject, which seems to be 
a branch of entomology but littleknown. 
In the month of June,1798, as | was 
crossing the State of Pennsylvania on 
foot having passed several of the ridges 
of mountains called properly the Apala- 
chian mountains, my attention was at- 
tracted by an unusual hum, or buzz in 
theair; and looking up I saw several 
large insects on the wing: they were 
brown,and flew heavily; about an inch 
1n length, and having four gauze-like 
wings. ‘Their note there is no describ- 
ng—it was rather long, and somewhat 
plercing—having a slight inflection of 


tone, as if divided into two syllables, 
which (together with the religious lean- 
ing of the people) produces the notion 
thatthey say “ Puaroan.” While I 
was but entering on the confines of the 
tract of land which they then covered, I 
could distinguish the beginning and end 
of the note ofeach insect I saw ; butin 
a short space (a few miles)they were so 
numerous as toexcite greatattention; tho’ 
I still had formed no distinct idea what 
they were. In twodays journey alter- 
wards, arriving at Pittsburg (at the head 
of the Ohio)I found the people all talk- 
ing of nothing else but the locusts, which 
indeed was no wonder, for'they were so 
numerous that the hum continued with- 
out intermission the whole day, and by 
dint of numbers was disagreeably loud 
aad importunate.—lI did not theo stay 
long in Pittsburg,but pursued my expe- 
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dition down the Ohio to Kentucky,and 
returned in about a month through the 
Ohio State(unsettled territory) to Pitts- 
burgh again; the noise was far from be- 
ing over; but I began to observe a phe- 
nomenon on the trees which I could not 
account for. Every tree whether in the 
woods,or in the gardens, in the town or 
out of it, was hung with dead twigs, 
having their leaves on, butdried and turn- 
ed of various colours like autumn, I en- 
quired of the people the reason of this 
appearance, and found that it was occa- 
sioned by the locusts. I was now 
anxious to examine the process of their 
ravages, and [ found that twigs of the 
last year’s shoot were perforated to the 
pith, by holesin rows placed as near 
together as the teeth ina fine ivory comb 
(and of course as small)and as many as 
could be bored between the knots of the 
twig, in two or three places on each. 
On large trees some hundreds of twigs 
were so perforated, and in every hole 
was deposited an egg, or embryo of a 
maggot.—Owing to the heat of the 
summer,thetwigsso injured were killed, 
and twisting with the process of drying 
away, they hung as I have described, 
giving the woods a most singular and 
unnatural appearance. 

It may seem astonishing in the econo- 
my of nature as to the reproduction of 
these creatures, but the larve in every 
twig that dies, dies also; nor could I 
find living maggots in any shrub or tree 
but only in the twigs of the sasafras ; 
these twigs being more tenacious of life, 
sustained the puncturing,without yield- 
ing to the drought; I cut off many of 
them,and slicing a small knife along the 
punctures, deeper than the bark, cut 
through a row of small white maggots, 
which gave out a milky moisture. At the 
latter end of the year the locusts disap- 
peared, and no one considered how, or 
what got them.—They might perhaps, 
occupy a tract of land about 100 miles 
square, 

I the year 1800 I was at Baltimore, 
and walking in Howard’s park (in the 
beginning of Sune) at the back of that 
city,I observed innumerable holes under 
the trees(like the holes out of which our 
black beetles arise in spring,) and looking 
into the trees T perceived the under sides 
of their leaves filled with wingless insects 
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which adhered to them ; every leaf that 
I could distinctly see had three or four 
on it. In afew days the whole atmos- 
phere was alive with locusts, and the. 
hum was loud and unceasing ; the ex-; 
uviz dropped speedily from the leaves, 
and lay underthe treesin such quantities 
that bushels might soon have been 
gathered. I now perceived that the 
creatures made their way out of the earth, 
without wings, and crept up the trees, 
fastening themselves underneath the 
leaves, where in ashort time they were 
perfected ; asuture then opened down 
the back,and the winged insect dropped 
out (certainly upon his wings,) being 
thenceforth a tenant of the air. ‘This 
was the second flight that [had the 
opportunity of observing—but a con- 
siderable distance from the first, and I 
had no means of ascertaining how far 
they extended, Neither can I specify 
the period of their return—but I remem- 
ber their public papers called the insect 
the cicada septemdecem. 

I am afraid it would be in vain to 
speculate from these imperfect notices, 
upon the mode of their reproduction, or 
the period they remain inactive, or the 
changes they may undergo. It appears 
to be certain that they become a maggot 
before winter sets in, but whether this 
maggot(or grub)descends into the earth, 
I know not. 

I was at Carlisle (Pennsylvania) in 
1794, but not in 1796—but I passed 
through it in 1798 during the early part 
of my excursion before named. It is 
probable that some tract or other of the 
United States is every year visited by 
these swarms; but I cannot agree with 
the statement in your extract of the 
locusts creeping immediately out of their 
husks, and hunging by their fore-feet 
like tallow candles; the contrary is much 
more probable, and their exuvie will 
continue sticking under the leaves some 
days after the insect has flown.—The 
holes they make in rising may be about 
three quarters of an inch in diameter,and 
the former error in that particular may 
be an error of the press. 

If you think this worth inserting you 
are welcome to it—and I may probably 
hereafter recollect some interesting pat- 
ticulars relative to that country. 

Ben. Hoxvicn. 
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DRUNKENNESS. 


eA 


From the European Magazine, 


© ! that men should put an enemy into their 
mouths to steal away their brains. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


All the crimes on earth do not destroy so 
many of the Auman race, nor alienate so 
much property, as DRUNKENNESS. 

Lorp Bacon. 

| you wish to be always thirsty,be a 

drunkard ; for the oftener and more 
you drink, the oftener and more thirsty 

ou will be. 

If you seek to prevent your friends 
raising youin the world,be a drunkard ; 
for that will deteat al] their efforts, 

If you would effectually counteract your 
own attempts to do well,be a drunkard; 
and you will not be disappointed, 

It you wish to repel the endeavours of 
the whole human race to raise you to char- 
acter, credit, and prosperity, be a drunk- 
ard; and you will most assuredly triumph, 

If you are determined to be poor, be 
adrunkard ; and you will soon be 
ragged and pennyless. 

If you would wish to starve your fam- 
ily, be adrunkard ; for that will con- 
sume the means of their support. 

If you would be spunged on by 
knaves, be a drunkard; and that will 
make their task easy. 

If you wish to be robbed, bea 
drunkard ; which will enable the thief 
to do it with more safety. 

If you wish to blunt your senses,be a 
drunkard ; and you will soon be more 
stupid than an ass, 

If you would become a fool, be a 
drunkard ; and you will soon lose your 
understanding, 

\! you: wish to incapacitate yourself 
from rational intercourse,bea drunkard; 
for that willrenderyou wholly unfit for it. 

Ii you wish all your. prospects in life 
to be clouded, bea drunkard ; and they 
Will soon be dark enough. 

It you would destroy your body, be 
a drunkard ; as drunkenness is the 
mother of disease. 

[/ you mean to ruin your soul, be a 
drunkard ; that you may be excluded 
from Heaven, 

if yon are resolyed on suicide, be a 


drunkard ; that being a sure mode of 
destruction, 


If you would expose your folly and 
your secrets, be a drunkard ; and they 
willsoon run out while the liquor runsin. 

If you are plagued with great bodily 
strength,be a drunkurd; andit willsoon 
be subdued by so powerful an antagonist, 

If you would get rid of your money 
without knowing how, be a drunkard ; 
and it will vanish insensibly. 

- If you would have no resource when 
past labourbut a workhouse,be a drunk- 
ard ; and you will be unable to provide 
any. 

Tf you are determined to expel all do- 
mestic harmony from your house, be a 
drunkard ; and discord,with all her evil 
train will soon enter, 

If you would be always under strong 
suspicion,bea drunkard; for,littleas you 
think it,all agree that those whosteal from 
themselves and families will rob others, 

If you would be reduced to the ne- 
cessity of shunning your creditors, be a 
drunkard ; and you will soon have rea- 
son to prefer the bye-paths to the public 
streets. 

If you like the amusements ofa court 
of conscience, be adrunkard ; and you 
may he often gratified. 

If you would be a dead weight on the 
community,and ‘ cumber the ground,” 
be a drunkard ; for that will render you 
useless, helpless, burdensome, and ex- 
pensive, ° 

If you would be a nuisance, be a 
drunkard; for the approach of a drunk- 
ard is like that of a dunghill. 

If you would be odious to your fam- 
ily and friends,be a drunkard ; and you 
will sooa_be more than Gisagreeable. 

If you would be a pest'to society, be 
a drunkard ; and you will be avoided ° 
as infectious, 

If you dread reformation of your 
faults,be a drunkard ; aod you will jbe 
impervious to all admonition, 

If you would smash windows, break . 
the peace, get your bones broken, tum- 
bie under carts and horses,and be locked. 
up in watch-houses,be a drunkard; and. , 
it will he strange if you do not, succeed... 

Finally,.if, you are determined to be, 
utterly destroyed, in estate, body,.and,, 
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soul,be a drunkard ; and you will soon 
know that it is impossible to adopt a 
more effectual means to accomplish 
your—Ewnp. 

Drunkennessexpels reason—drowns 
the memory--defaces beauty--diminish- 
es strength—inflames the blood—causes 
Internal, external, and incurable wounds 
—lIs a witch to the senses, a devil to 
the soul, a thief to the purse—the beg- 
gar’s companion, a wife’s woe, and chil- 
dren’s sorrow—makes a strong man 
weak, and awise mana fool. He is 
worse than a beast,and is a self-murder- 
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er, who drinks to other’s good health, 
and robs himself of his own. ad 


Fly drankenness,whose vile incontinence 

Takes both away the reason and the sense, 

Till with Circaan cups thy mind possest, 

Leaves to be man,and wholly turns a beast. 

Thiok, whilst thou swallow’st the capacious 
bowl, 

Thou let’st in seas to wreck and drown the 
soul**** 

*** Quite leave his vice, andturn not to’t 
again, 

Upon presumption of a stronger brain: 

For he that holds more wine than others can, 


‘I rather count a hogshead thana man. 
RANDOLPH. 
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a 
From the Monthly Magazine. 


f We are reminded of the literary pleasures of 
our youth inthe appearance ofa third vol- 
ume of Mr. d Israelis Curiosities of Litera- 
ture. We remember no work, since their 
first appearance, that has gratified our pal- 
ate in an equal degree. They did not con- 
sist of sirloin and plum-pudding, but they 
presented a feast of sweetmeats and delica- 
cies,derived fromall seasons and countries, 
which were capable of gratifyinga literary 
epicure. The present volume sparkles less 
with that vivacity of manner, which, in his 
former works,has sometimes been ascribed 
to the author as a fault:---in this feature he 
seems to have corrected himself, while, in 
his discrimination of subjects, he has been 
quite as happy as in his former volumes. 
His entire tabie of contents is, in truth, a 
list of curiosities,and no book ever answer- 
ed better to its pretensions. The Historical 
Essay on Pantomimical Characters, on 
Charles the First and his Queen, and on 
Licensers of the Press,are peculiarly pleas- 
ing and original; the Anecdotes of Audley 
the Miser,of Felton,and of Tea andCoffee, 
are rare and curious; and the defences of 
Defoe,and of the partizans of MaryStuart, 
are just and generous; while every article 
is marked by the good taste of its criticisms, 
by the propriety of its selection,and by the 
purity and elegance of its style. Mr. d’[s- 
raeli has had many imitators, and he must 
expect to see many otlrers,bat he will have 
few rivals in this walk of literature. 

That we have not over-praised the labours of 
Mr. D’Israeci will be evident from the 
following extracts. } 


EXOTIC FLOWERS AND FRUITS. 
bates. aere number of our exotic flow- 
ers and fruits were carefully trans- 
ported into this country by many of our 
travelled nobility and gentry; some 
names have been casually preserved. 
The learned Linacre first brought,on his 
return from Italy, the damask-rose; and 
Thomas Lord Cromwell,in the reign of 
Heary VIIL. enriched our fruit-gardens 


with three different plums. In the reign 
of Elizabeth, Edward Grindal, after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, re- 
turning from exile, transported here the 
medicinal plant of the Tamerisk: the first 
Oranges appear to have been broughtin- 
toKngland by one of the Carew family ; 
for acentury after, they still flourished 
at the family seat at Beddington, in 
Surrey, The cherry orchards of Kent 
were first plauted about Sittingbourne, 
by a gardener of HenryVIILI.: and the 
currant-bush was transported when our 
commerce with the Island of Zante was 


first opened in the same reign, ‘To Sir 
Walter Raleigh, we have not been 


indebted solely for the luxury of the 
tobacco-plant, but for that infioitely 
useful root, which forms a part of our 
daily meal, and often the entire meai of 
the poor man—the potatoe, which de- 
served to have been calied a Raleigh. 
Sir Anthony Ashley first planted cab- 
bages in this country, and a cabbage at 
his feet appears on his monument. Sir 
Richard Weston first brought clover grass 
into England from Fianders, in 1645; 
and the figs planted by Cardinal Pole at 
Lambeth, so far back as the reign of 
Henry VIII. are said by Gougo to be 
still remaining there; oor is this sur- 
prising,for Spilman, who set up the first 
paper-mill in England, at Dartford, in 
1590,is said to have brought over in his 
portmanteau the two first lime-trees, 
which he planted here, and which are 
still growing, and worth seeing. The 
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first mulberry-trees in this country are 
now standing at Sion-house. 

The very names of many of our vege- 
table kingdom indicate their locality : 
from the majestic Cedar of Lebaron, 
to the small cos-lettuce, which came 
from the isle of Cos; the cherries from 
Cerasuntis,a city of Pontus; the peach, 
or Persicum, or mala Porson. Persican 
apples, from Persia ; the Pistachio, or 
Psittacia, is the Syrian word for that 
nut. The chesnut, or Chataigne, in 
French, and Castagna in Italian, from 
Castagna, a town of Magnesia. Our 
plums coming chiefly from Syria and 
Damascus, the damson, or Damascene 
plum,gives us a recollection of its distant 
origin. 

Some lines at the close of Peacham’s 
emblems give an idea of an English fruit- 
garden in 1612, He mentions that 
cherries were not long known, and gives 
an origin to the name of Filbert. 


“* The Persian peach, and fruitful quince ; 
And there the forward almond grew, 
With cherries known nctlong time since ; 
The winter warden, orchard’s pride ; 
The philibert that loves the vale, 

And red queen-apples, so envide 

Of scheol-boies, passing by the pale.” 


nae 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Rosinson Crusoe, the favourite of 
the learned and the unlearned, of the 
youth and the adult; the book that was 
to constitute the library of Rousseau’s 
Emilius, owes its secret charm to its 
being a new representation of human na- 
ture, yet drawn from an existing state : 
this picture of self-education, self-in- 
quiry,self-happiness,is scarcely a fiction, 
although it includes all the magic of ro- 
mance ; and is not a mere narrative of 
truth,since it displays all the forcible ge- 
nius of one of the most original minds 
our literatue can boast. The history of 
the work is therefore interesting. It was 
treated in the author's time as a mere 
idle romance,for the philosophy was not 
discovered in the story; after his death 
it was considered to have been pillaged 
from the papers of Alexander Selkirk, 
confided to the author; and the honour, 
as well as the genius, of De Foe, were 
alike questioned. 

The entire history of this work of ge- 
bius may now be traced, from the first 
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hints to the mature state, to which only 
the genius of De Foe could have wrought 
it, Captain Burney, in the fourth vol- 
ume of his “voyage and discoveries to 
the South Sea,” has arranged the evi- 
deuce in the clearest manner,and finally 
settled a point hitherto obscure and un- 
certain. I have little to add ; but, as 
the origin of this universal book is not 
likely to be sought forin Captain Bur- 
ney’s valuable volumes of voyages, here 
it may not be out of its place. 

The adventures of Selkirk are well 
known; he was found on the desert 
island of Juan Fernandez,where he had 
formerly been left, by Woodes Rogers 
and Edward Cooke, who in 1712 pub- 
lished their voyages, and told the extra- 
ordinary history of Crusoe’s prototype, 
with all those curious and minute par- 
ticulars which Selkirk had freely commnu- 
nicated to them. This narrative of it- 
self is extremely interesting; and has 
been given entire byCaptain Burney; it 
may also be found in the BiographiaBri- 
tannica, 

_In this artless narrative we may dis- 
cover more than theembryo of Robinson 
Crusoe.—The first appearance of Sel- 
kirk, “a man clothed in goats’ skins,who 
looked more wild than the first owners of 
them.” Thetwo huts be had built, the 
one to dress his victuals, the other to 
sleep in; his contrivance to get fire by 
rubbing two pieces of pimento wood to- 
gether; his distress for the want of bread 
and salt till he came to relish his meat 
without either; his wearing out his shoes 
till he grew so accustomed to be without 
them, that he could not for a long time 
afterwards,on his return home,use them 
without inconvenience ; his bedstead of 
his own contriving, and his bed of goat- 
skins ; when his gun-powder failed, his 
teaching himself by continual exercise to 
run as swiltly as the goats ; his falling 
from a prceeipice in catching hold of a 
goat,stunned and bruised, till, coming to 
his senses,he found the goat dead under 
him; his taming kids to divert himself 
by dancing with them and his cats; his 
converting a nail into a needle; his 
sewing his goat-skins with little thongs 
of the same ; and, when his knife was 
worn to the back, contriving to make 
blades out of some iron-hoops. His 
solacing himself in this solitude by sing- 
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ing psalms,and preserving a social feeling 
in his fervent prayers. And the babi- 
tation which Selkirk had raised,to reach 
which, they followed him, “ with dift- 
culty climbing up and creeping down 
many rocks, tiil they came at last to a 
pleasant spot of ground, full of grass and 
of trees, where stood his two huts, and 
his numerous tame goats shewed his 
solitary retreat ;” and, finally, his in- 
difference to return to a world, from 
which his feelings had been so perfectly 
weaned.—Such were the first rude 
materials of a new situation in human 
nature; anEuropean in a primeval state, 
with the babits or mind ofa savage. 
The year after this account was pub- 
lished, Selkirk and his adventures at- 
tracted the notice of Steele; who was 
not likely to pass unobserveda man and 
a story so strange and sonew. In his 
paper of “the Englishman,” Dec.1713, 
he communicates further particulars of 
Selkirk. Steele became acquainted with 
him ; he says, that “ he could discern 
that he had been much separated from 
company, from his aspect and gesture. 
There was astrong but cheerful serious- 
ness in his looks,and a certain disregard 
to the ordinary things about him, as if 
he had been sunk in thought. The man 
frequently bewailed his return to the 
world,which could not,he said, with all 
its enjoyments, restore him to the tran- 
quility of his solitude.” Steele adds 
another curious change in this wild man, 
which occurred some time after he had 
seen him. “ Though I had frequently 
conversed with him, after afew months 
absence, he met me in the street, and, 
though he spoke to me, I could not re- 
collect that I had seen him. Familiar 
converse in this town had taken off the 
loneliness of his aspect,and quite altered 
the air of his face. De Foe could not 
fail of being struck by these interesting 
particulars of the character of Selkirk ; 
but probably it was another observation 
of Steele, which threw the germ of 
Robinson Crusoe into the mind of De 
Foe. “ It wasa matter of great curiosity 
to hear him, as he wasa man of sense, 
give an account of the different revolu- 
tions in his own mind in that long soli- 
tude.” 
The work of De Foe, however, was 
no sudden ebullition: long engaged in 
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political warfare, condemned to suffer 
imprisonment,and at length struck by a 
fit of apoplexy,this unbappy and unpros- 
perous man of genius on his recovery was 
reduced toa comparative state of soli- 
tude. To his injured feeling and lonely 
contemp.ations,Selkirk in his desert isle, 
andSteele’s vivifying hint,often occurred; 
and to all these we perhaps owe the io- 
structiveanddelightlul tale,which shews 
man what he can do for himself, and 
what the fortitude of piety does for man. 
Even the personage of Friday is not a 
mere coinage of his brain ; a Mosquito- 
[ndian described by Dampier was the 
prototype. Robinson Crusoe was not 
given to the world tll 1719; seven years 
after the publication of Selkirk’s Adven- 
tures. Selkirk could have no claim on 
De Foe ; for he had only supplied the 
man of genius with that which lies open 
to all; and which no one had,or perhaps 
could have,converted intothe wonderful 
story we possess but De Foe himself. 
Had De Foe not written Robinson 
Crusoe, the name and story of Selkirk 
had been passed over like others of the 
same sort; yet Selkirk has the merit of 
having detailed his own history, in a 
manner so interesting,as to have attracted 
the notice of Steele, and to have inspired 
the genius of De Foe. 

After this the originality of Robinson 
Crusoe will no longer be suspected; and 
the idle tale which Dr. Beattie has re- 
peated of Selkirk having supplied the 
materials of his story to De Foe, from 
which our author borrowed his work, 
and published for his own profit,will be 
finally put to rest. ‘This is due to the 
injured honour and the genius of Defoe. 

Further extracts in our next, 


ie 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS IN JULY,I817,witn 


CRITICAL REMARKS, 
France. By Lady Morgan. 


The fair author of this interesting work is 
already so well known by her publications, 
that we cannot help thinking she would have 
acted wisely in suppressing the ebullition of 
her resentment against some of the reviewers 
for the asperity with which they treated her 
early productions. This would have been the 
more advisable, as we fear there are some 
things in the present performance which will 
furnish ample scope for still severer criticism. 
Our satisfaction,however, at the treat which 
this ingenious lady has spread before us, will 
furnish a ready apology for much of that 
egotism and superstitious conceit which she 















has Sapleret while doing the konours of the 
ta) le. The variety ofane here exhibited 
and the characteristic sketches of mannersand 


opinions,cunnot but prove highly amusing to 
every class of readers, whether acquaiited 
with France or not; t we should have 
been much better pleased Lady Mor 


told what she saw rather than whut she felt, 
and had been content with giving us the resait 
of her own observations, instead of weakening 
them by adding the designing reports of others, 
We have been induced to make ths remark, 
not frem any wish to undervalue a work which 
is on many accounts rich in statistical intel- 
ligenceand entertaining descriptivn,bhut sole- 
ly froma desire to render the use'u! matter 
which it contains more substantially bea-fi- 
cial. The performance is divided toto eight 
books and four appendices ; the former 
Lady Mergan and the latter by her hesband. 
The first book exhibitsa view of the peasantry 
of France befogg, and since the Revoiution, 
with much u domestic manners, rural 
economy ,and incidental subjects. The second 
and third books are devoted to a more gen- 
eral view of society, with a larger portion of 
politics than we could have wished, The three 
next bowks are devoted to Paris; the seventh 
tothe French theatre; and the last to eminent 
and literary characters, among whom the 
principal is La Fayette,who appears to bea 
prime favourite with the author. TheAppen- 
dices by Sir Charles Morgan are on the state 
of law, finance, medicine, and ical 
opimon tn France; upon all which su jects 
much diligent inquiry has been employed, in 
aspirit of strict candour with the obvious 
view of practical utility. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Biographia Literaria; or Biographical 
Sketches of my Literary Life andOUpin- 


ions. ByS. 'T. Coleridge, esq. 

Seif biography is a very delicate underta- 
king, and few instances can be mentioned 
wherein it has yielded satisfaction. The late 

ilbert Waketield, of learned but irascible 
memory, gave a sad example of the vanity of 
human wisdom,and Mr. Cumberland who was 
not a whit less irritable, published a memoir 
of himself in a much better spirit. After all, 
however,the very act of drawing public at- 
tention to the private history ef a man’s own 
temper and studies savours so much of that 
self-importance, happily ridicuted in the** Me- 
moirs of P. P. elaok this Parish,” we are 
sorry to see this practice taken up by ary per- 
3on of extensive knowledge and apprev 
principles, But genius and madness are ver 
nearly allied, and of the tenuity of the parti- 
tion the present volames exhihit, we think, a 
melancholy illustration. Here and there somé 
amusement and information will be found ; 
but the whole that is valuable isintermingled 
with such a cloudiness of metaphysical jargon 
in the mystical lang of the Platonist: and 
schoolmen,of Kantand Jacob Behmen, as to 
lose the good effect which it have pro- 
duced had it heen presented with more simpli- 
city. One character upon the misfortune of 
making authorship a profession i all 
the rest; but it 1s too short, 












the associations of ideas, and th 
the doctrine of materialism. 
about in such | confusion 

to Hobbes, from Thomas Aqu 
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fess maze we forget r 
subjects on which we have b 
are asglad toescape from 


inionsof Mr. Coleridge, as we w 
sdivehight of day from the darkened cell 


religious enthasiast whose visions and prophe- 


cies have rend confinement necessary for 
himself and sodilty. oe 


EDUCATION. 


Rachel: a Tale. 

We were ata loss under what head to class 
this excellent little piece ; and had some 
thoughts at first of giving ita place under the 
head of romance; but upon second considera- 
tion the book appeared to be too good forsuch 
an allotment, and not well knowing how to 
avnounce it,we have mentioned it here asad- 
mirahly calculated for female education. The 
story is simple, but forcibly instructive, and 
exhibits,with great life, the contrast between 
affected sentiment and the sensibility ofna- 
ture. There are also many valuable remarks 
scattered throughont on the necessity ofeulti- 
vating the art of pleasing,uo less than of adher- 
ing firmly to the simplicity and candour 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays. 


By Willem Haziitt. 

We have long since been disgusted with'the 
commentators and illustrators of Sliakspeare, 
whocontinae, however, to swarm in abun- 
dance every season, as if there was somethi 
new to be said upon the genius of that immo 
bard. The volume before us is a fresh offspring 
of vanity, and exhibits no other novelty than 

rofaneness,of which we shall give an instance 
in What the critic says of the wit of Falstaff; 
‘He carves out his jokes as he would a capon 
er a haunch of venison,where there is ct 
comenagaln s.AE8 penne out upon them the oi} 
i 







of gladness. His tongue drops fatness, and if 
bw chambers of his brain it ~— eranet and 
ink. He up per i 
oh , os tesa him i me | 
of invitat a rump and dozen. 
Poor Shi re! when will thy spirit be 


sufiered to rest from the exorcising torture of 
criticism! To our readers, however,we owe 

rhaps an apology for this extract, in which 

would be difficult to her the 
blas or the stupidity 
In ‘ace the autivor | 
aS ofames, whe had neither ius nor 
who measured every bya 
twofeot rele, or counted it upon ten fingers. 


From the passage we have selected,and 
others, we might with more reasen serch | 
the calumniator of the great moralist has ne 
higher sense than that which is qa | 
the charms of a full flask, ér a ramp 

of 


dozen! 

LouisX VIII. and a Husbandmar 

Gallarden, or a Narrative of the Mixtra« 

ordinary Circumstances which have 

occurred respecting the Predictions of 

Thomas Ignatius Marto: 

ination before the Bishop of Versailles 

nd the Ministers of 

dally, his interview 
r 










Dr. Johnson 
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‘the archang Ra e aa uardian of 
France,to a p tone peubhartres, and of 
the comm: which the latter was entrusted 


to hear to the King. The particulars are here 

| Marrated at length, and may be amusing--- 
» perhaps edifying, to some credulous 
“persons,whose faith will not be staggered by 
an archangel’s appearing out of the usual 
cosiume,and taking upov himself the garb of 


) of the Baroness de Staél-Holstein. 
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a country fagmer,buttoned up iv a long great 
coat, and his head covered with a high crown- 
ed hat. This masquerade is totally contrary to 
all ancient usage,no less than to theHoratian 
rale;and yet the editor of the narrative has 
very gravely supported the credit and pro- 
priety of the incongruities which aboun@ in 
the tale by scriptural authorities, and among 
the rest, the apocryphal story of Tobit. 





See ae Ce _—_—- — 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, 


THE BARONESS DE STAKEL-HOLSTEIN., 


ae Tp edy abode literary performan- 
ces have ranked her as one of the 
first, if not the very first, of the female 
writers of the age, was the daughter of 
the celebrated minister Necker. She was 
born in 1767, at Paris, where she was 
educated under the immediate superinten- 
dence of her pareuts.Sbe had not reach- 
ed her tenth year, when her father, who 
had acquired a considerable fortune as a 
partner in the house of a banker named 
Thellussen, and who, by some political 
pamphiets, particularly an eulogy of 
Colbet, which was crowned by the 
French Academy, had acquired an in- 
Cipient celebrity, was appointed to the 
directorship of the finances of France un- 
der Louis XVI. Her mother, Susan 
Curchod,who had attracted the admira- 
tion of Gibbon during his residence in 
Switzerland,was the daughter of a Pro- 
\ clergyman. A virtuous education 
solitary studies, says Mi 
adorned her mind with all 
tion can add to an excellent understand- 
ing. She had no fault but a too passion- 
ate attachmemt to literature and an un- 
bounded desire of obtaining a great ce- 
lebrity for herself and her husband, 
No sooner was Mr.Necker appointed 
to the management o! the finances, than 
Madame Necker made his power serve 
to enlarge the exercise of her active be- 
nevolence.. She contributed to the im- 
provement of the internal regulations of 
the igfirmaries of the metropolis,and un- 
dertook the special superintendence of a 
hospital which she founded at her own 
expense, near Paris, and which became 
the model of foundations of that kind. 
All her literary productions attest her 
for suffering humanity. Her Essay 
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tions on the founding of Hospitals, and 
her Thoughts on Divorce,breathe an ar- 
dent zeal for the happinegs of her fellow- 
creatures; and her sentiments were 
always in unison with her writings, 

To make her husband know, and te 
gain him the favour of literary men, the 
dispensers of fame, Madame Necker 
formed a literary society, which used to 
meet once a week at her house. Besides 
Thomas, Buffon, Diderot, Marmontel, 
Suint Lambert, and other celebrated 
writers who attended these meetings, 
they were honoured with the presence of 
the most distinguished residents of foreign 
courts,and among otbers of the Count de 
Creutz, the Swedish ambassador,whose 
mild philosophy, modest virtue,and em- 
inent talents, every where received an 

ual share of esteem and admiration. 

But, of all the academicians with 
whom Madame Necker associated, in 
order to strengthen her mind by the aid 
of their genius, she placed none upon a 
level} with Thomas and Buffon. The 
former she used to call the man of the 
age, and the latter, the man of all ages. 
The veneration and attachment she felt 
for these two persons,bordered on adora- 
tion; she considered their authority as 
part of her creed. It was particularly in 
the school of Thomas, a school so fertile 
in tinsel wit and confused metaphysics, 
that she became a slave to that affected 
style which,as it is continually aiming at 
elevation and grandeur, conceals her 
amiable mind, and fatigues, without in- 
teresting the reader. 

nile guidance of such a parent, 
her dat racquired with ease,that va- 
riety of Knowledge which astonishes in 






ca ferit 44 her writings,and that brilliant superiority 
4 too precipilate Burials, herObserut | leigh cenders them so delightful, 
it phy ‘? s, ah i 
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notwithstanding a degree of affectation 


which they occasionally betray. Charm- aphorisms,and with 


ed with their early display, her parents 
neglected nothing to cultivate her talents. 
They were soon enabled to devote ail 
their time to this object in a rural retreat. 

Her father, impeiled by an eager de- 
sire to become eminent, which torment- 
ed him during the whole course of his 
life, published the Account rendered to 
the King of his administration ; and 
availing himself of the unexampled ap- 
plause with whichit ¥ received through 
out France, demanded to be admitted 
into the privy council, In vain his re- 
ligion was urged as an obstacle. He 
flattered himself that the fear of losing 
him would overcome this religious scru- 
ple: he threatened to resign; but he 
became the victim of his presumption, 
His resignation was accepted on the 
25th of May, 1781. He retired to 
Switzerland, where he purchased the 
baronial estate of Copet, and he there 
published his work On the Administra- 
tion of the Finances, , 

Atter a few years, Necker reappeared 
occasionally at Paris. Those of his 
friends who were really such, and not 
the friends of his situation, visited his 
house as they had done while he was in 
office. Count de Creutz introduced to 
him the Baron de Staé] Holstein, who 
was attached to the Swedish embassy, 
and the latter was immediately admitted 
into Necker’s society. Young and 
handsome he had the good fortune to 
please his daughter. The King of Swe- 
dea shortly after recalled Count de 
Creutz to place him at the head of the 
department of foreign affairs,in his own 
country, and he was succeeded by the 
Baron, who soon became the husband 
cf a rich heiress who bad been courted 
in vain by many French nobiemen. His 
happiness,however, was not much to be 
envied ; not that Madame de Staél was 
Without attractions. Her person,though 
Not handsome, was pleasing ; her de- 
portmen: dignified. She was of the 
middle size, graceful in her expressions 
and in her manners. She h vi- 
Vacity in her eyes,and much eness in 
hercountenance, which seemed to height- 
en the ited wit of her remarks. H 
faultsconsistediin too greataearelessr 

dress,and an extreme desire of shinix 
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in conversation. She sr 
to produce effect. The unhappy o- 
tye become renowned, which shederived 
from her father, and the pedantic t 
which she could not help contrac 
the society of Her mother and M, 
mas,must no doubt have been disagre 
able to a man, simple and unaffected in 
his words and actions. But it was chief- 
ly the great superiority of her talents 
over those of the Baron, that soon de- 
stroyed that happy harmony which reigns 
among couples more equally allied in this 
respect. ‘The distance was indeed im- 
mense. The Baron had even few of 
those light graces by means of which 
French vivacity frequently conceals a 
want of intellectual resources. 

It was, however, in cousequence of 
this marriage, that Necker settled again 
inFrance,at a time when the prodigality 
of his successor must necessarily have 
increased his reputation. But as M. de 
Calonne had attacked the veracity of his 
Account presented to the King, in the 
speech he pronounced at the opening of 
the meeting of the Notables in 1787, 
Necker sent a justifi€ation of this account 
to Louis X VI. ; and although the mon- 
arch expressly desired that it might not 
become known, his love of importance 
and glory could not keep him from 
publishing it. As soon as the king was 


inform his answer to the speegh 
of Calon | printed,he banished him 
to the dis of forty leagues fromPa- 


ris. The Baroness de Staél, who in 
the month of August ofthe same year 
had given birth to a da , accompa- 
nied Ber father io his .  Itlas ait sf 
o ir months. On the 25th of Au- 2 
gust, 1788, the king recalled Necker ce 
into administration immediately after he 
had published his work On the Import- 
ance of Religious Opinions. 
The period of this second ministerial 
reign, which on the 11th of July 1789, 
ended in a second evil, is the timehen 
Madame de Staéientered the path of lit- 
erature, She began with some Letters 
on the Writings and Charaoter of J. J. 


Rousseau, which met with deserved ap- 
hed the age 
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Bisoy Qn Fictions and 2 poetic Epistle 
to Misfortane, composed during the ty- 
ranny of Robespierre and his infamous 
coadjutors; the whole under the titleof 
a Collection of Detach-d Pieces. In one 
of these novels, called Mirza, Madame 
de Staé| appears to have anticipated the 
plan which the A lricanSociety of Loudon 
is now endeavouring to realize. Sue 
makes a traveller in Senegal relate that 
“‘ the governor had induced a negro fa- 
mily to settle at the distance of a few 
leagues, in order to establish a planta- 
tion similar to these of St. Domingo; 


» hoping, no doubt that such an example 


would excite the Africans to raise sugar, 
and that a free trade with this commo- 
dity in their own country would leave 
no induce:nent to Kuropeans to snatch 
them ‘rom their nativesoil,in order to sub- 
jectthem to thedreadful yoke of slavery.” 

This publication was followed by her 
Essays on Fictions,in which she has en- 
deavoured to prove, that novels, which 
should give a sagacious, eloquent, pro- 
feund, and moral picture of real life, 
would be the most useful of all kinds of 
fictions. ‘The imitation of truth con- 
stantly produces greater effects than are 
produced by supernatural means, She 
disapproves of novels founded upon 
historical acts. She pleads for natural 
fictions, and wishes to see the gift of 
exciting emotion applied to the pas- 
sions of all ages—-to the duties of all 
siflations~~Bat she was hot long per- 
mitted to enjoy her first literary suc- 
cesses in peace. The crisis of the re- 
volution, which embittered her life, was 





Oo the Lith of July, 1798, her father 
was going to sit down to table with ge- 
veral guests, when the secretary of state 
for the naval department came to him, 
took him aside, and delivered to him a 
letter from the king, which commanded 
him to resign and to quit the French 
territory in silence. Madame N-cker, 
whose health was rather precarious, did 
not take with her any domestic,nor any 
change of apparel, that their departure 
might not be suspected. Tiiey made 
use of the carriage in which they gene- 
rally took aridein the evening, and 
hastened onwards night and day to Brus- 
sels. - «When the Baroness de Staél 
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cined them three days afterwards with — 
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her husband, they were still wearing the 
same dress in which,after the grand diu- 
ner,during which no ove had suspeeted 
their agitation, they had silently quitted 
France, their home, and the r fiends. 
Necker set off from Brus-eis aecompa- 
nied only by the Baron de Siaél, to go 
to Busie through Germany. Madame 
Necker and the Baroness de Stwéi fol- 
lowed. ‘They were overtaken at Frane- 
fort by letters from the king and the 
national assembly,which recalled Necker 
for a third time into administration, As 
soon as Madame de Saél and her mother 
had joined him at Basle, he resolved te 
return to Frauce. ‘This journey from 
Basle to Paris was the most interesting 
moment cf Madame de Siaéi’s lie. 
Her father was as it were borne in 
triumph, and she anticipated for the 
future none but happy days. 

But these deceittul hopes soon vanish- 
ed. During the filteen months of his 
being in office for the last time, Necker 
was constantly involved ina fruitless 
struggie in behalf of the executive power, 
and as he saw no prosepect of being 
useful, he retired to his estate at Copet 
towards the end of 1790. Madame de 
Staél shortly after followed him thither. 
She returned toParis in the first months 
of 1791, and took perhaps a more lively 
concern in the political events of the day 
than became the wife of a foreign am- 
bassador. It has even been asserted, 
that, moved by the misfortunes with 
which Louis XVI. was threatened, she 
formed the project of saving him by 
affording him a secret retreat at an es- 
tate of the Duke of Orleans in Neorman- 
dy, which was then to be disposed of ; 
but the king prefered to entrust himself 
to Count de Fersen, and took the road 
to Montmedia. She ha: also been re- 
proached for her intimacy with Talley- 
ran.!, Noaiiles, the Lameths, Barnave, 
Count Louis de Narbonne, Verginaud, 
and other distinguished members of the 
constituent and first legislative assemblies 
and it has beemsaid that she accompanied 
CountNarbonne on bis cireuit to inspect 
the fortresses of the frontiers, immedi- 
ately after his having been called to the 
head of the war department t the 
end of 1791% Be this as it_may,{t is cer- 
tain that she contiqued at Paris with ber 
husband till the reign of terror. It was 
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not till 1793 that she fled with him to 
Copet, and thence came to England, 
where she residedseveral months. They 
did not return toF rance till the year1795, 
after the Duke of Sudermania, regent of 
the kingdom of Sweden,during the mi- 
nority of the unfortunateGustavus Adol- 
phus LV. had appointed Baron de Staél 
his ambassador to the French Republic. 
It was also nearly about this time that 
Madame deStael published her Thoughis 
onPeace, addressed to Mr. Pitt and the 
FrenchPeople,to which Sir F.d’Ivernois 
replied by his Thoughts on War. 


Ttis possible that, born with a lively 
disposition, and anxiously wishing for 
the return of order and tranquillity,Ma- 
dame de Staél frequently exerted all her 
eloquence to animate her friends in those 
disastrous times, to putan end totroubles 
that were continually renewed. In 
1795, Legendre, that Parisian butcher, 
who was the friend of Marat, Danton, 
and Robespierre, declaimed more than 
once against her as being at the kead of 
the intrigues that had a tendency to mo- 
deration. She says somewhere in her 
work on literature: “ If, to heighten her 
misfortune, it were in the midst of po- 
litical dissensions that a female should 
acquire a remarkable celebrity, her in- 
fluence would be supposed unbounded, 
though null in reality ; she would be ac- 
cused of the deeds of her friends ; she 
would be hated for whatever is dear to 
her, and the defenceless objects would 
be attacked in preference to those who 
ought yet to be feared :” and it was her 
own experience which suggested these 
expressions. Madamede Staél had felt 
what she complains of; during the in- 
ternal dissensions of France she was 
crushed by all parties,astonished to find 
her an interesting bystander during the 
conflict of their passions. 


The last illnes of her mother recalled 
her to Copet, T'o assuage her grief for 
the loss of a parent, and to repel the 
malicious attacks to whieh she was ex- 
cows for opinions which were not hers, 

adame de Siaéi composed at Lau- 
sanne the first part of a philosophical 
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essaywOn the Influence of the Passions 
upon the Happiness of Individuals and 
Nations wih she pu atParis in 
1796, and o 





France,in England,aed ia 
abounds in interesting remarks,ane 
pany objects in a novel and st 
Denner. Its style is elegaiit throug 
and but very rarely obscure. hy 
translated into English in 1798. — 
Madame de Staé! was with 
atCopet when the French troops entered 
Switzerland. By one of the decrees 
during the reign of terror, Necker, 
although an alien, had been placed on 
the list of emigrants,and any one whose 
name was on that fatal list was to be 








condemned to death if found on a terrixy 


tory occupied by theFrench armies. But 
the French generals shewed him the 


most respectful regard,and theDirectory 
afterwards erased his from the list. 
This moderation induced Madame de 


Staél to repair once more to herhusband | 


inFrance. But at the end of afew 
months, weary of the various persecu- 
tions to which she was unceasingly ex- 
she hastened back to her father, 


upbraiding herself for being unableto live 


like him in solitude,and to exist without _. 


that competition of thoughts and glory 
which doubles our existence and our 
powers, 

I, 1798 the declining health of Baron 
de Staél again called his wife to Paris, 
where he expired in her arms. About 
this time she published a work On the 


Revolutions upon Litera- 





ture ; am@ a dramatic piece of hercom- 
position entitled, The Secret Sentiment. 


Atter the death of her husband shespent 4 


the greatest part of her time with her 
father at Copet and Lausanne, 


In 1800, when Buonaparte oS, 
fough Geneva,he had the curiosity to 


visit Necker at Copet, where Madame 
de Staél happened to be with her father. 
Theinterview was not long, but it has 


been reported thatMadame de Staeél re- 
quested a private audience,during which ~ 


she spoke to the First Consulof the 
powerful means which his situation af- 
forded him to provide for the happinéss 
of France ; and madean eloquent dis- 
play of some plans of her own, which 
she thought particularly calculated to.ac- 


complish this object. Buonaparte ap- — 


peared to give her an attentive hearing - 
but when she had dene speaking hesar- 







which she printed the sec- . castically asked :—'Who ‘ho educates your 
end part in 1797, The merit of the children, madam?” 
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It was chiefly inSwitzerland thatMa- 
dame de Staél wrote the novel called 
Delphine, which was printed at Geneva 
in 1812, The moral object of this novel 
has been equally censured in France, 
EKogland and Germany ; and yet it has 
been read every where with the same 
eagerness, : 

Madame de Staél could not habituate 
herself to live in a country of which she 
was nota native,and where sciences are 
much more cultivated than literature. 
Her father perceived her struggles be- 
tween her predilection for the brilliant 
societies of Paris and the sorrow she 
felt at the idea of leaving him, and en- 
couraged her partiality for France. Ac- 
tuated probably by the secret desire of 
shining at the court of the First Consul, 
orat least of collecting in the French 
metropolis the meed of praise due to her 
literary successes, she easily yielded to 
the persuasions of her father, and re-ap- 
peared at Paris in 1803. But her resi- 
dence in that city was not of long dura- 
tion. Whether the activity of her supe- 
rior gentus was still feared, or she had 


ventured too sarcastic observations upon , 


the events of the day, or whether the 
First Consul had so littie generosity as 
to revenge himself on the daughter for a 
work published against the consular gov- 
ernment by the father, Buonaparte soon 
pronounced against ber a sentence of 
banishment to the distance of forty 
leagues from Paris ; and it has been re- 
ported that Madame de Stael had the 
firmness to say to him: “ You are giv- 
ing mea cruel celebrity; I shall occupy 
a line in your history.” 

Madame de Stael at first retired to 
Auxerre ; but not meeting with suitable 
society, she removed to Rouen. As this 
city is only thirty-two leagues from Paris, 
she fancied she might. draw a little 
nearer to the metropolis, and took a 
housein the valley of Montmofency; but 
the French government ordered her to 
withdraw within the limits assigned in 
the sentence of her exile. She then set 
out attended by her eldest daughter and 
accompanied by M.Benjamin Constant, 
for Francfort, and thence proceeded to 
Berlin,where she formed the plan of her 
work on Germany. From that capital 
she a summened by the death of her 
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father at Geneva, on the 9th of April, 
1804. Soon after this event she selected 
the most interesting of his papers, and 
published them at Geneva i in 1804,with 
a short account of his character and pri- 
vate life, under the title of Manuscripts 
of Mr. Necker; published by his 
Daughter. She took care to insert in 
them a compliment paid to the character 
of Buonaparte. But this flattery pro- 
duced no alteration in the disposition of 
the First Consul towards Madame de 
Staél. The sentence of her banishment 
was not revoked,and the novel of Corin- 
na, which appeared soon after his eleva- 
tion to the imperial throne, rendered it 
irrevocable, 

Madame de Staél,now determined to 
travel, visited Italy. To this journey 
the world in indebted for Corinna or 
Italy, which is considered as the most 
splendid monument of the taste, erudi- 
tion,lively sensibility, and ardent imagi- 
nation of its author. 

After the completion of this work Ma- 
dame de Staéi resided some time atJena, 
where in the society of some of the most 
eminent scholars she devoted her atten- 
tion to the study of the literature, philo- 
sophy.and manners of Germany, with a 
view to qualify herself to exhibit a pic- 
ture of them to her countrymen. Mean- 
while she undertook the modest office of 
an editor, and published two volumes of 
Letters and Reflections of the Prince de 
Ligne, which were translated into Eng- 
lish by Mr. D. Boileau. Driven from 
Gide by the military operations in 
1813,Madame deStaél repaired toSwe- 
den,and at Stockholm formed a close in- 
timacy with the Crown Prince, Berna- 
dotte, to whom she dedicated in a very 
flattering style an Hssay onSuicide. The 
result of her observations on Germany 
had meanwhile been printed atParis un- 
der the title of De U Allemagne, in three 
8vo. volumes,but the whole edition was 
destroyed by commaad of Buonaparte. 
AsEugland now offered the only market 
where she was likely to obtain a suitable 
remuneration for her labour, the author 
passed from Sweden to this country. 
Here she is said to have received up- 
wards of 2,000I. for her work, ona ac- 
cordingly appeared during her residence 
in London ia French and English. The 
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restoration of Louis X VILI.terminated 
the long exile of Madame de Stzél, and 
she joyfully repaired to Paris,which was 
in truth her proper sphere, where her 
peculiar talents were calculated to pro- 
duce the greatest effect and to be best 
appreciated, Her house became the 
rendezvous of persons the most distin- 
guished io the career of literature and 
politics ; and she had the satisfaction 
not long since to unite her eldest daugh- 
ter tothe Duc de Broglio, a peer of 
France. Her death took place after a 
long illness, July 16, in her 49th year. 
A Paris paper, in giving a sort of 
sketch of the character of this lady, ob- 
serves :—“ The life of Madame de Stael 
has been of short duration, but it has 
been embellished by every thing that can 
gratify desire. | tivated ot fame, ho- 
mage, and a fortune which enabled her 
to traverse and inhabit the most delight- 
ful regions of the earth; uniled with 
every tllustrious person of her age; she 
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had opportunities of exercising the facul- 
ty of enjoyment,which she, ne 

superior degreeioany olher person. Her 

life was altogether poetical.” —Weare 

not disposed to question the general ac- 

curacy of this picture. That Madame 

de Staél possessed a highly cuhivage 

mind, and talents of the first order,fame, 

and fortune, cannot be disputed. The 

productions of her superior genius entitle 

her to our admiration: but that con- 

tempt which,if we are rightly informed, 

she menitfested through life for all that, 

according to our old-fashioned morality, 

isestimable in the femalecharacter—that, 
eagerness with which she seized every 

opportunity to gratify desire, lo unite 

herself with every illustrious person of 
her age, and to exercis® the faculty of 
enjoyment—as her panegyrist expresses 

it—are qualities which,howeveraméable 
they may appear in France, will, we 

trust, never become naturalized among 

the fair females of our own country. 
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Concluded. 


THE RIOTS OF BIRMINGHAM. 
TYNE fatal 14th of July was now ar- 

rived; aday that will mark Bir- 
mingham withdisgrace forages to come. 
The lawshad lost their protection,every 
security of the inhabitants was given up, 
the black fiends of hell were whistled to- 
gether, and let loose for unmerited de- 
struction. She has reason to keep that 
anniversary in sacklcloth and ashes. 
About eighty persons of various denom- 
inations dined together at the hotel. 
During dinner, which was short,perhaps 
from three to five o’clock,the infant mob 
collected under the auspices of a few in 
elevated life, began with hooting, crying 
Church and King, ard broke the hotel 
windows. 

As Mr. Chillingworth walked by the 
hotel early in the afternoon of the 14th, 
twentyor thirty people were assembled, 
all quiet: he heard one of the town- 
beadles say to another, “this will be 
such a day as we never saw.” ‘“ Why 
so?” saysChillingworth. After repeated 
wnauitiag one of them replied, ‘“* The 

n 





gentl will not suffer this treatment 
from the apy ierions » they will be 
pissed on no longer.” The beadles could 


not make this remark without haviag 
heard hostile expressions fall from the 
gentlemen, which proves a preconcerted 
an. 
: It was now between eight and nine, 
the numbers of the mob were increased, 
their spirits were inflamed. Dr. Priest- 
ley was sought for,but he had not dined 
atthe hotel. ‘The magistrates who bad 
dined at the Swan, a neighbouring tav- 
ri by way of counterbalance, huzzaed 
thurch and King, waving theipyha nats, 
which inspired fresh vigourinto the mob, 
so that they verily thought and often de- 
clared, they acted with the apprebdation 
at least of the higher powers, and that 
what they did was right. The windows 
of the hotel being broken, a gentleman 


said, “* Yot#have done mischief enough — 


here, go to the meetings.” A simple re- 
mark, and almost without a precise 
meaning,but it involved a dreadful com- 
bination ofideas. There was no need 
to say, “ Go and burn the »meetings.” 
The mob marched down Bull street un- 
der the smiles of magistrates. It has 
been said that these were compelled to 


echo the cry of the multitude, but it is” 


not wholly true. 
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The New Meeting was broken open 
without ceremony ; the pews, cushions, 
books,and pulpit were dashed to pieces; 
and, in half an bour,the whole was in a 
blaze, while the savage multitude re- 
joiced at the view. 

The Old Meeting was the next mark 
of the mob. This underwent the fate of 
the New; and here again a system 
seems to have been adopted, for the 
engines were suffered to play upon the 
adjoining houses to prevent their taking 
fire, but not upon the meeting-house, 
which was levelled with the ground. 

The mob then undertook a march of 
. more than a mile, to the house of Dr. 
Priestley, which was plundered and 
burnt without mercy,the doctor and his 
family barely escaping. Exclusive of 
the furniture, a very large and valuable 
library was destroyed,the collection ofa 
Jong and assiduous life. 

But the greatest loss that Dr. Priest- 
ley sustained, was in the destruction of 
his philosophical apparatus, and his re- 
marks. These can never be replaced. 
Tam inclined tothink he would not have 
destroyed his apparatusand manuscripts 
for any sum of money that could have 
been offered him. His love to man was 
great, his usefulness greater. I have 
been informed by the faculty that hisex- 
perimental discoveries on air, applied to 
medical purposes, have preserved the 
lives of thousands: and, in return, he 
ean scarcely preserve his own, 

Breaking the windows of the hotel, 
burning the two meeting-houses,and Dr. 
Priestley’s,finished the dreadful work of 
Thursday night. To all this I was a per- 
fect stranger,for I had left the town early 
in the evening,and slept in the country. 

When I arose the next morning,July 
15, my servant told me what had hap- 
pened. I was inclined to believe it only 
areport: but, coming to the town, I 
found it a melancholy truthjand matters 
wore an unfavourable aspect, for one 
mob cannot continue long inactive, and 
there were two or three floating up and 
down,seeking whom they might devour, 
though I was not under the least appre- 
hension ofdanger to myself. The af- 


frightened inhabitants came in bodies to 
ask my opinion, As the danger admitted 
of ne delay, 1 gave this short answer : 
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“ Apply te the magistrates, and request 
four things. To swear in as Many con- 
stables as are willing,and arm them ; to 
apply to the commanding officer of the 
recruiting parties for his assistance-; to 
apply toLord Beauchamp to call out the 
militia in the neighbourhood ; and to 
write to the Secretary at War for a mili- 
tary force.” What became of my four 
hints is uncertaia, but the result proved 
they were lost. 

‘Towards noon a body of near a thou- 
sand attacked the mansion of my friend 
John Ryland, Esq. at Easy-hill. He 
was not at the dinner. Every room was 
entered with eagerness ; but the cellar, 
in which were wines to the amount of 
300/.,with ferocity. Here they regaled 
till the roof fell in with the flames, and 
six or seven lost their lives. I was sur- 
prised at this rude attack,for I considered 
Mr. Ryland as a friend to the whole hu- 
man race. He had done more public 
business than any other within my know- 
ledge, and not only without a reward, 
but without a fault. I thought an obe- 
lisk ought ratherto have been raised to 
his own honour, than his house burnt 
down to the disgrace of others. 

About this time a person approached 
me in tears, and told me, “ my house 
was condemned to fall.” As I had 
never, with design, offended any man, 
nor heard any allegations against my con- 
duct, I could not credit the information. 
Being no man’s enemy, I could not be- 
lieve I had anenemy myself. I thought 
the people, who had known me forty 
years, esteemed me too much to injure 
me. But I drew from fair premises 
false conclusions. My fellow-sufferers 
had been guilty of one fault, but 1 of 
two, I was not only a dissenter, but an 
active commissioner in the Court of 
Requests, Witb regard to the first, my 
sentiments were never rigid. There 
seems to me as much reason to allow for 
a difference of opinion as of face. Nature 
never designed to make two things alike. 
Whoever will take the trouble to read 
my works, will neither find a persecut- 
ing, disloyal, or republican thought. In 
the office of commissioner,! studied the 
good of others, not my own. Three 
po'nts | ever kept io view: to keep order, 
do justice tempered with lenity,and com- 
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pose difference, Armed with power, 
I have puta period to thousands of 
quarrels, have softened the rugged tem- 
pers of devouring antagonists,and,with- 
out expence to themselves, sent them 
away friends. But the fatal rock upon 
which I split was, I never could find a 
way lo let both parties win. If ninety- 
nine were content, and one was not, that 
one would be more solicitous to injure 
me than the ninety-nine to serve me, 
About noon also some of my friends 
advised me ‘to take care of my goods, 
formy house must come down.” | 
treated the advice as ridiculous, and re- 
plied, “ That was their duty, and the 
duty ofevery inhabitant, for my case was 
theirs. I had ouly the power of an indi- 
vidual, Besides, fifty wagons could not 
carry Off my stock in trade, exclusive of 
the furniture vf my house ; and, if they 
could, where must I deposit it?” I sent, 
however, a small quantity of paper to a 
neighbour, who returned it, and the 
whole afterwards fell a prey to rapine. 
All business was now at a stand, 
The shops were shut. ‘The town prison, 
and that of the Court of Requests, were 
thrown open, and their strength were 
added to that of their deliverers, Some 
gentleman advised the insurgents assem- 
bled in New-street to disperse ; when 
one, whom J well knew, said, ** Do not 
disperse, they want to sell us, 
will pull down Hutton’s house, T will 
give you two guineas to drink, for it was 
owing to him [lost acause in the Court.” 
The bargain was iastantly struck, and 
my building fell. ad 
About three o’clock they approached 
me. I expostulated withthem. They 
would have “ money.” I gave them all 
Thad, even to a single balf-penny, which 
one of them had the meanness to take. 
They wanted more, “nor would they 
submit to this treatment,” and began to 
break the windows, and attempted the 
goods, I then borrowed all | instantly 
could, whieh I gave them, and shook a 
hundred hard and black hands. ‘“ We 
will havesome to drink.” * You shall 
have what you please if you will not in- 
jure me.” Iwas thenseized by the 
collar on both sides, and hauled a pris- 
oner to a neighboring public-house, 
4c ATHENEUM YOIs @ 
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where, in a half an hour I foundan sle- 
score against me of 329 gallons. 

About five this evening, Friday, I had 
retreated to my house at Bennet’s Hill, 
where, about three bours before, 1 had 
left my afflicied wite and daugbter, and 
had seen amobat Mr. 'Tukes’s house in 
my road. 1| found that my people had 
applied to a neighbour to secure some of 
our furniture,who relused: to a second, 
who consented ; but, another shrewdly 
remarking that he would runa hazard 
of having his own house burnt, a denial 
was the consequence, A third request 
was ade, but cut short witha no, ‘The 
fourth man consented, and we emptied 
the house into his house and barn. Be- 
fore night, however, he caught the terror 
of the neighbourhood, and ordered the 
priocipal part of the furniture back, and 
we were obliged to obey. 

At midnight I could see from my 
house the flames of Bordsley Hall rise 
with dreadful aspect. I learned that 
aiter I quitted Birmingham the mob at- 
tacked my house there three times. My 
son bought them off repeatedly ; but in 
the fourth, which began about nine at 
night, they laboured till eight the next 
morning, when they had so completely 
ravaged my dwelling, that I write this 
narrative in a house without furniture, 
without roof, door, chimney-piece, win- 
dow, or window-frame. During this in- 
terval of eleven hours, a lighted candle 
was brought four times, with intent to. 
fire the house, but, by 
foot, was kicked out. At my return L 
found a large heap of shavings, chips, 
and faggots, covered with aboutsthree 
hundred weight of coal, in an 
kitchen, ready for lighting. 

The different pieces of furniture were 
hoisted to the upper windows te”éom- 
plete their destruction ; and those pieces 
which survived the fall, were dashed to 
atoms by three bludgeoners stationed 
below for that service. Flushed with 
this triumphant exercise of lawles power, 
the words, “ Down with the Court of 
Conscience !” “* No more ale-scores to 
be paid !” were repeated. A gentleman 
remarked to the grand slaughterers of 
my goods, * You'll be hanged as the 






rioters were in 1780.” “ Odamn him,” 


was the reply,“ He made me pay fif- 
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teen shillingsin the Court of Conscience.” 
This remark was probably true, for that 
diabolical character which would em- 
ploy itself in such a base work, was very 
likely to cheat another of fifteen shillings, 
and I just as likely to prevent him. ° 

Burning Mr. Ryland’s house at Kasy 
Hill, Mr. Taylor’s at Bordesly, and the 
destruction of mine at Birmingham, 
were the work of Friday the 1 5th. 

Saturday the 16th was ushered in with 
fresh calamities to myself. ‘The tri- 
umphant mob, at fourin the evening, 
attacked my premises at Bennet’s Hill, 
and threw out the furniture I had tried 
to Save. It was consumed in three 
fires, the marks of which remain, 
and the house expired in one vast blaze. 
The women were as alert as the men. 
One female, who had stolen some of the 
property, carried it home while the house 
was ip flames; but, returning, saw the 
coach-house and stable unhurt, and ex- 
claimed with the decisive tone of an old 
Amazon, “Damn the coach-house,is not 
that down yet! We will not do our 
work by halves,” She instantly brought 
a lighted faggot from the building, set 
fire to the coach-house, and reduced the 
whole to ashes, 

The beautiful and costly mansion of 
George Humphreys, Esq. was the next 
victim. He had prepared tor a vigorous 
detence, and would most certainly have 
been victorious, for he bad none butrank 
“cowards tocontend with; but female 
fears overbaianced manly courage. One 
pistol, charged with powder, sent them 
away; and though they returned ingreat- 
er numbers, one blunderbuss would have 
n them for ever. His house was 
sacked, and the internal parts destroyed. 


The next sacrifice was the house of 
William Russeil, Exq. at ShowellGreen. 
He bad prepared men, arms, ammuni- 
tion, and a determined resolution for de- 
fence; but,finding his auxiliaries rotten, 
he gave up his house and its contents to 
the flames. 

The house of Thomas Russell, Esq. 
and that of Mr. Hawkes at Moseley- 
Wake Green, were the next attacked. 
They were plundered and greatly inju- 
* red, but not burnt. To bea Dissenter 
Was acrime not to be forgiven, but a 
rich Dissenter merit@d the extreme of 







vengeance. 
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Moseley Hall, the property of Jobn 
Taylor, Esq. and inhabited by Lad 
Carhampton, mother to the Duchess oF 
Cumberland, was not to be missed. 
Neither the years of this lady, being 
blind with age, nor ber alliance to the 
crown, were able to protect it. She was 
ordered by the mob to remove her 
furniture, and told, if she wanted help, 
they would assist her; but that the 
mansion must not stand, She was there- 
fore,iike Lot, hastened away before the 
flames arose, but not by angels. 

As riches could not save a man, 
neither poverty. ‘The mob next fell 
upoo a poor but sensible Presbyterian 
parson, the Rev. John Hobson, of 
Balsall Heath, and burnt his all. 

From the house of Mr. Hobson, the 
intoxicated crew proceeded to that of 
William Piddick at King’s Heath, in- 
habited by an inoffensive blind man, 
John Harwood, a Baptist; and this 
ended their work on Saturday the 16th, 
in which were destroyed eizht houses, 
exclusive of Mr. Coates’s, which was 
plundered and damaged. 

With regard to myself, I felt more re- 
sentment than fear; and would most 
willingly have made one,even of a small 
number to arm and face them. My 
family,however, would not suffer me to 
stay in Birmingham, and I was, on 
Saturday morning the 16th, obliged to 
run away like athief, and hide myself 
from the world. I had injured no man, 
and yet durst not face man. I had spent 
alife in distributing justice to others, 
and now wanted it myself. However 
fond of home, and whatever was my 
comforts there, I was obliged, with my 
family, to throw myseif upon the world 
without money in my pocket. 

We stopped at SuttonColdfield, and 
as we had no abode, took apartments 
forthe summer. Here I fell into com- 
pany with a clergyman, a lawyer, a 
country ‘squire, and two other persons, 
who all lamented the proceedings at 
Birmingham, perhaps through fear, they 
being in its vicinity, and blamed Dr. 
Priestley as the cause. I asked what he 
had done? ‘“ He has written such lete 
ters! Besides, what shameful healths 
were drank at the hotel.” As I was 
not at the dinner, I could not speak of 
the healths ; but I replied, “If the Doc- 
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tor,or any one else,had broken the laws 
of his country, those laws were open to 
punish him, but the present mode of re- 
venge was detested even by savages.” We 
left our argument,as atguments are usu- 
ally left by disputants,where we found it. 
Things passed on till theevening,when 
the mistress of the house was seized with 
the fashionable apprehensions of theday, 
and requested us to depart, lest her 
house should be burnt, We were obliged 
to pack up, which was done in one 
minute,for we had only the clothes which 
covered usjaad roll on to Tamworth. 
I asked the people at the Castle Ino 
whether they knew me? They answered 
in the negative. | had now a most pain- 
ful task to undergo. ‘ Though I have 
entered your house,” said |, ‘asa com- 
mon guest, [am a desolate wanderer, 
without money to pay, or property to 
piedge.” ‘The man who had paid his 
bills during sixty-eight years, must have 
been sensibly touched to make this de- 
claration. If he had feelings, it will 
cali them forth, Their countenance fell 
on bearing it. I farther told them I was 
known to Mr. Robert Bage, a gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood, whom I 
would request to pay my bill, My 
creditrose in proportion tothe value of 
the name mentioned. Myself, my wife, 
son, and daughter, passed the night at 
the Castle in ‘Tamworth, 
Weuow enter upou Sunday the17th. 
I rose early, not from sleep, but from 
bed. The lively sky, and bright sun, 
seemed to rejoice the whole creation, 
and dispel every gloom but mine. I 
could see through the eye of every face, 
that serenity of mind which I had lost. 
As the storm in Birmingham was too 
violent to last, it seemed prudent to be 
near the place, that I might embrace the 
first opportunity of protecting the wreck 
of a shattered fortune. We moved to 
Castle Bromwich. 
Ranting, roaring, drinking, burning, 
1S a life oftoo much rapidity for the hu- 
man frame to support, Our black so- 
vereigns had now held it nearly three 
days and nights, when nature called for 
rest; and the bright moon displayed 
the fields, roads, and hedges, lined with 
friends and brother churél#men, dead 
drunk, There were, however, enough 
awake to kindle new fires. On Satur- 





“Gay the 17th they bent their. 







Wharstock, a single house,in it 
Mr. Cox, and Jicensed for public. 
ship, which aff 


emptying the cella 
they burnt. | 


Penetrating one mile farther, they ar- 
rived at Kingswood meeting-house, 
which they laid in ashes, This solitary 
place had fallen by the ha violence 
in the beginning of George the First, of 
which a person of the name of Dollux 
was executed, and from him acquired 
the name of St. Dollar, which it. still 
bears. He was the first person who 
suffered afier passing the Riot Act, 

Three hundred yards beyond, “they 
arrived at the parsonage-house, which 
underwent the same fate, 

Perhaps they found the parish of 
King’s Norton too barren to supporta 
mob in affluence ; for they returned to- 
wardsBirmingham,whbich,though dread- 
fully sacked, yet was better furnished 
with money, strong liquors, and various 
other property. King’s Norton Be 
extensive manor belonging to the king, 
whose name they were advancing upon 
the walls, whose honour they were aug- 
menting by burning three placesot wor- 
shipin his manor, and by destroying 
nine houses, the property of his peacea- 
ble tenants. ‘eons 

TheWednesbury colliers now assem- 
bled in a body,and marched into Birm- 
ingham, to join their brethren under 


church and king : but, finding no it 


in the town,they durst not venture u 
an attack, but retreated in disappoint- 
ment. As they could not, however, re- 
turn with a safe conscience without mis- 
chief, they attacked Mr. Male’s 
at Belle Vue, six miles from the 
buthe, with that spirit which 
have animated us, beat them off.” 
I could not refrain from goiug to take 
a view of my house at Bennett's Hill, 
above three miles distant from Castle 
Bromwich, Upon Washwood Heath 
I met four wagons, loaded with Lady 
Carhampton’s furniture, attended by a 
body of rioters,with their usual arms, as 
protectors. I passed through the midst 
of them, was known, and insulted, but 
kept a sullen silence. ‘The stupid dun= 
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ces vociferated, “ No popery! Down — 


with the Pope !” forgetting th hy- 
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ing the religion of that potentate. In 
this instauce, however, they were igno- 
rantly right ; for | comsider myself a 
true friend to the Roman catholics, and 
to every peaceable profession, but not to 
the spiritual power of any ; for this, in- 
stead of humanizing the mind,and draw- 
ing ‘he affertions of one man towards a- 
nother, has bound the world in fetters, 
and <et at variance those who were friends. 
I saw the ruins yet burning of that 
once happy spot, which had, for many 
years been my calm retreat ; the scene 
of contemplation, of domestic felicity ; 
the source of health and contentment. 
Here I had consulted the dead, and at- 
tempted to amuse the living. Here I had 
exchanged the world tor my littie family. 
Perhaps fiity people were enjoying 
themselves upon those ruins where I had 
possessed an exclusive right ; but I was 
now viewed as an intruder. The pre- 
dagiced vuigar, who never inquire into 
bases and effects, or the true state of 
igs, fix the idea of criminality upon 
the man who is borne dowa by the 
crowd, and every foot is elevated to 
kick him, My premises, laid open by 
ferocious outhority, were free to every 
trespasser, and I was the only person 
who did not rejoice in the ruins. It 
was not possible to retreat from that fa- 
vourite place without a gloom upon the 
mind, which was the result of ill-treat- 
ment, by power without right. This 
“@xeited a contempt of the world, 
~ Returning to Castle Bromwich, the 
same rioters were at the dvor o! the inn, 
and I durst not enter, ‘Thus the man, 
who, for misconduct, merited the halter, 
could face the world ; and I, who had 
not offended, was obliged to skulk be- 
hind “hedges. Night came on. The 
inhabitants of the village surrounded me 
and seemed alarmed. They told me it 
Was dangerous to stay among them, and 
advised me for my own sufety,to retreat 
to Stonnal. ‘Thus Tiound it as difficult 
to procure an asylum for myselt, as, two 
days before I had done for my goods. 
I was avoided as a pestilence ; the waves 
of sorrow rolled over me, nad beat me 
down with multiplied force ; every one 
Es eame heavier than the last. My chil- 
ren were distressed. My wife through 
long affliction, ready to quit my own 
arms for those of death ; and I myself 
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reduced to the sad necessity of humbly 
begging a draught of water at a cottage! 
What a reverse of situation! How thin 
the barriers between affluence and pov 
erty! By the smiles of the jwhabindite 
of Birmingham [ acquired a fortune ; 
by an astonishing defect in our police I 
lost it. In the morning of the 15th, I 
was arich man; in the evening I was 
ruined, At ten at night on the 17th, I 
might have been found leaning on a 
mile-stone upon Sutton Coldfield, with- 
out food, without a home, without mon- 
ey, and, what is the last resort of the 
wretched, without hope. What had I 
done to merit this -severe calamity ?— 
Why did not I stay at home, oppose the 
villains at my own door, and sell my 
life at the dearest rate! I could have 
destroyed several before [ had fallen 
myself. This may be counted rash ; 
but uomerited distress like mine, could 
operate but two ways: a man must ei- 
ther sink under it, or become desperate. 

While surrounded by the gloom of 
night, and the still greater gloom which 
oppressed the mind, a person seemed to 
hover about me who had evidently some 
design. Whether an honest man or a 
knave gave me noconcern ; for I had 
nothing to lose but life,which I esteem- 
ed of little value. He approached near- 
er with seeming diffidence, ‘ Sir, is not 
your name Hutton ?’? “ Yes,” ‘I have 
good news. ‘The light-horse, some 
time ago, passed through Sutton in their 
way to Birmingham.’ As I had been 
treated with nine falsehoods for one 
truth, I asked his authority. He repli- 
ed,‘ Isawthem.’ This arrival I knew 
would put a period to plunder. The 
inhabitauts of Birmingham received 
them with open arms,with illuminations, 
aud viewed them as their deliverers, 

We left the mob towards evening on 
Sunday the 17th, returning from King’s 
Norton. They casta glance upon the 
weil-stored cellar and valuable plunder 
of Edgbaston Hall, the residence of Dr. 
Withering, who perhaps never heard a 
presbyterian sermon, and yet is as ami- 
able a character as he who has. Before 
their work was completed, the words 
light horse sounded in their ears ; when 
this formidable banditti mouldered a- 
way, no soul knew how, and not a 
shadow of it could be found. 
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Exclusive of the devastations hiove: 
mentioned, the r: 7 
mischiefs. ‘The lower: clnes among us, 
Jong inured to fire, hadnow treated them- 
selves with a iull regale of their tavorite 
element. If their teachers are faithful 
to their trust, they wili present to their 
idea another powerful flameia reversion, 

Next morning, Monday the 18th, I 
returned to Birmingham, to be treated 
with the sad spectacfe of another house 
in ruiog.” Every part of the mutilated 
building declared that the hand of vio- 
lence had been there. 

My friends received me with joy; and 
tho’ th had not fought for me, they 
had been assiduous in securing some of 
my property, which, I was told, “ had 
paved half the streets in Birmingham.” 

HIS OBSERVATIONS AT FOURSCORE. 

Having arrived at fourscore, allow 
me to state some of the feelings atten- 
dant upon that advanced age. 

I am strongly attached to old habits 
and old fashions, evén though 
Instead of longing for a new c part 
with an old one as with an old friend. 

I forget some lessons, and cannot 





learn others. One | however, I 
must learn, to eat witho thy 
The farther we advan years, the 


more we are affected with both heat and 
cold. In early life our feelings are but 
little influenced by either. 

I can better remember the transactions 
of seventy years, than of yesterday: pour 
liquor into a full vessel, and the top will 
run off first. Perhaps 1 can recollect 
being ina thousand companies, every 
person which composed them is now de- 


peurd. 
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parted ex sept myself a Up on =e 
family T east a distant eye, 


a 
that family a geferation 1s srg nt 
lite,passed 4 the bloom of t 5 day. 
and sunk into the night. My old friends 
have slipped off ly stage, and I am as 
unfit to unite with the new, as new cloth 
withold. Thus Iam becomea stranger 
to the world which Ihave known. 
Asaget leep decreases; when 
a child in health enters upon life, it can 
sleep twenty-two ont of the twenty-four 
hours.’ Its sleep will diminish about 
three hours upon the average every year 
during the next three, when activity vill 
enable it to nurse itself. “That reduction 
will afterwards be nearly one hour ev- 










ery ten years, till he arrives at eighty, . 


when four or five will be his hoursof. 

It is curious to contemplate the fluctu- 
ations of property. I haveseen the man 
of opulence look with disdain upon a 
pauper in rags. I have seen that 
per mount the wheel of fortune, and tl 
other sink tothe bottom. Ihaveseena 

miserable cooper not worth the shavings 

he made, place his son to a banker, and 
his son become a rich banker, amember 
of parliament, and a baronet, Ee 


HIS WORKS, 
The History of Birmingham 
Journey to London .. 
The Court of Requests” 
The Hundred Cou 
History of Blackpoa 
Battle of Bosworth 
History of Derby 
Edgar and Elfrida, a Poem 
The Roman Wall 
Remarks upoa North Wales 
Tour to Scarb@rough 
Poems, chiefly Tales 
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THE POWER OF POETRY: 
An Frregular Ode. 
By Henry NEE Ee. 


ARK! what mild mellifluous measures, 
Sacred source of pleateous pleasures, 
Now exulting, now in anguish, 
Now they swell, and now they languish, 
Ever changing, ever ing, 
dloping now, and no pairing, 
Highest joy, and deepest care, 
ve an rantic Hate are there, 
Pleasure sweeps the string along, 
But Sorrow mi in the song; 
ho new descends to lead the choir, 
What mighty hand has struck the lyre ? 





Isee! Isee! for who but she 

The strong energeti¢ soul can be . 
Te wake a strain, to breathe a vein, w. 

So heaven-replete with harmony ? 

No trembler treads yon mountain’s brow, 

No son of song enraptures now, Pia 

The mighty mother’s self dése 

Adoring Nature prosteate bends? A 

She shakes her goldelocks, she smiles, 
And scatters roses round; ~ 

Her smile Despair’s disease ‘heguiles, 
And heals Affliction’s woun 





wes. 






ilgae* 
She traces on the ductile sand i fe 







A circle for her airy band 
And mutters many a mag 


That soft and soiemn mur , 
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Then waves her wand, and calls on all 
The mysti> powers that rule the ball, 
The shadowy shapes of dawning day, 
That flutter 1 the noon-tide ray, 

That haunt the gl.omy midnight hour, 
That court her smile, or own her power. 


She paused, and swift, obedient to the spell, 
A thousaid fairy furms ‘autastic giide, 
Some on the sun-beam red exulting ride, 

And field and fen, and flowery dell, 
Gave up their wandering spirits all, 
Obedient to the mystic call ; 
And first, adorned with smiling bays, 
Love trod the circle’s magie maze, 
With eyes uproll’ and arms enfold, 
And loosely flowing locks of gold, 
And, ashe trod with tooks profound, 
And gestures wild the mystic round, 
He warbled forth with artless ease, 
In sweet melodioas cadences, 
A song replete with joy and care, 
Of mingled rapta@re aid despair. 
Next came a strange, disordered train, 
Of Pride and Pity, Peace and Pain ; 
Exuiting Hope breathed ail her fire, 
Wild Ardour rush’d to seiz: the lyre ; 
Fear would have sougiit the deep profound, 
But durst not disobey the sound ; 
Nay, melting Woe, aod wrinkled Care, 
And fierce infuriate Horror there 
Came, dark! y-smiling, hand in hand, 
‘Yo mingle in the motiey band. 


Despair came latest, wandering wide, 
With gaze of mingled pain and pride, 
With eye that shot infectious flame, 
With darkand sullen cheek be came. 
Hope never cheer’d his prospect dim, 
Affection had no charm for him ; 
And, when arose the sweetest song 
That ever swept the lyre along, 
When Love and Joy and Pleasure sway, 
And Rapture kindled at the lay, 

Stull sad Despair, 

With frenzied air, 
And hurried footstep paced the round, 

And his dark ht 

The darker grew, 


- ‘The sweeter swelled the sound. 


How does all nature honour thee, 

Oh heaven-descended Poesy ! 

The hilJ, the daie, the heath, the grove, 

The voice of nature and of love ; 

The burning thought, the breathing line, 

That melts, that thrills, all, all, are thine. 

In ev'ry shape, in ev'ry vest, ‘4 

Comte welcome to a vot’ry’s breast ! 
ome asa goddess, parent, king, 

Vil ahi: cman hema bring: 

A helpless, weep:ng foundling be, 

A foster dear [ll prove to thee ; 

Or come, a wandering harper wild, 

By night and pathless plains beguil’d, 

Strike at my suul for entrance fair, 

And thou shait find admittance there. 


The Poet! hallow’d, honour’d, name, 

The dearest, eldest child of Fame ; 

While life remains green laurels grow, 

A garland for the Poet’s brow ; 

But oh ! whatgreener bays shall bloom 
Eternal round the Poet’s tomb ? 

The Fairies all shall leave their cells, 
Where Love with Peaceand Plenty dwells, 
The mossy cave, and pe ios 
To weep around the hallow’d spot ; 
The Seasons, as M wander b 


pot 
With glittering hand, and ling eye, 
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Shall pause to gaze upon a spot so fair. 
And strew their sweetest garlands there ! 
And oft, amid the nights profound, 
When solemn stillness reigns around, |. ; 
The mystic music of the spheres 
Revealed alone to gifted ears, 
Iu dirges due and clear shall toll 
The kaell of that departed soul. 

Kentish Town. 


~——— 
From the European Magazine. 


The following song, has, we believe, appeared 
in one or two London Journals, but we can- 
not, on that account, withhold it from our 
readers ; thereisa gloomy grandeur about 
some of the thoughts, that reminds one of the 
best passages of Lord Byron’s poetry. 


TRE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE, 
Who fell at the Battle of Corunna, in 1808: 

OT a drum was heard, nora funeral note, 

~Y As his corse to the rampart we hurried : 
Not a soldier discharged his farewe!! shot 

O’er the grave where our hero was buried. 


We buried him daraly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 
By the straggling moon eam’s misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 
No useless coffin enclosed his breast ; 
Nor in sheets, nor in shroud, we bound him. 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said ; 
And we spoke nota werd of sorrow, 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the 
dead, 
And we bitterly thoucht of the morrow. 
We thought, as we hollow’d his narrow bed, 
And smooth’d down his lowly pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread on 
his head, 
And we far away on the billow. 
Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
Avdo’er his cold ashes upbraid him, 
But nothing he'll reck,if they let himsleepon, 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


But half our heavy task was done, 
When the clock toll’d the hour for retiring, 
And we heard by the distant and random gun, 
That the foe was suddenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory, 
We carved nota line, we raised nota stone, 
But left him alone in his glory. 
— 


PARAPHRASE OF PSALM XC, 
From the New Monthly Magazine, 
HE great Jenovawis our refuge still, 
Tho’ rolling ages bring the sons of men 
Back to their native dust, and ever flows 
The rapid tide that sweeps them all away. 
Before yon lofty mountains frown’d on bigh, 
Or earth that bears them fromdeep chaos 
Before yon spacious firmament display’d 
Tenthousand worldsrevolving in theirspheres, 
From everlasting theu art Gop alone, 
And to thy name, rta) source of life, 
Be endless, everlasting honours paid. 
Lo! in the flight of time our finite sense 
Can trace its progress only hy its loss ; 
But to Thy view, Omniscient, pr EsSEN TRAST, 
Aod furore, are the same :---Thy boundless 
rasp aye 
Takes fn a thousand years, and deems it brief 
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As the nocturnal watch :---thy fiat gives 

To heey forms their being ane _— bliss. 4 

As the young plant imbibes the gevial wa: mt 

Of vernal suns, and : , and vigorous 
shoots ‘ 2m | ae 

To full maturity of d bloom, 

But if no frien Pl beauties screen 

From hoon-tide fery the tempest’s rage, 


We see it wither ere the evening close, 
And leave no vestige that it onc been--- 
So we, great parent! at thy kindling ire, 
Sink down to dust, and perish in our crimes. 
Ah! tell me what is life ?---That little space 
Mark’d out with sighsand groans, with toil 
and pain, | 
Obscured with grief, and blotted so with sin, 
That did fot mercy dart ber radiant beam 
Across thé Vale of tears and urge us 
°T were but a guif of misery and despair. 
What is the life of man? This hour he breathes, 
To-morrow isno more, Ere yon bright sun 
Has traced the zodiac threescere times & ten, 
This human wonder acts the different parts 
Of son and sire; or, should the vital springs, 
Tenacious, agitate the frail machine 
Till he !:ave,eounted up hiseightieth year, 
Slow wastefthe buoyant spirits, nature droops, 
The leaden @ye, the lingering step, proclaim 
That age is but another name for woe. 
— * * a, ee eee 
Oh, turn thee to thy suffering servants, Lord ! 
Turn thee with smile indulgent. Let thy love 
Healthe deep wounds thy justice has approved, 
That our declining sam may set in peace. 
x * * Pete * * * 





Awake! Ohharp of Jadah! Raise to Heav’n 
The dulcet notecel meledy and praise, 

While L with humble voice invoke Him whom 
The Heav’n of Heav’ns itself cannot contain, 
ThatHe would bless these y lays of mine, 
And,blessings would recety shall mydays 
With amaranthine wreaths | rown'd, 








of} 





And prosperous gales shal [me o’er the 
culf — 4 As, a8 ~ 

That bounds th’immortal shore, & bear me on 

To the loved haven where myjsoul would rest 


On the soft bosom of eternal peace. 


Beeston Parsonage. - 
OE = 7" 

From the Gentleman gazine. 
LINES by Wituram HAyYtey, Ese. 
HIS blooming world is but a thorny 

bower, 

Where treacherous sweets and latent stings 
abound, 

Where ills in ambush every path surround ; 
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MERICAN Mea tace has not yet en- 
, joyed the advantages of what inLondon 

wo by the name of ** Magazine- Day,” 
‘last day of every month, when all the 
Magazines, Reviews, aud Journals ap ar ; 
and when, in consequence,a species Book: 
Fair is created in the vicinity of Paternoster- 
row. The fourscore periodical works pub- 
lished on that day cause returns, withina few 
hours,in ready mon tle short of £3,000, 
and the whole are « ted overLon‘on by 
booksellers andjnewsmen ; and over the 
country, chiefly oach-parcels on the same 
evening, T ie, in periodical works, 
necessarily pt 3 a simu!tan@@ms one in 
books of at least equal amourt ; aud thus En- 
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Health, beauty, o mental power 
Shrink in an coal . riveli’d flower, 
How sinks heartin ’syulf profound, 


When hope’s gay visions are in vapours 
drown’d, | 2 a. ‘ 
And friendship fails us in the tr ing hour 
Yet al) the treubles that on mortals wait, 
Dark as they are. new scenes of light portend, 
Teaching the soul to triumph over fate, — 
And rise from deep depressi@n more elate. 
Our chastened thoughts, as they to Heaven 


ascend, a 
Find but in God the never-f: 
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From the European Magzzine. 
ODE 
To the Memory of the lateMr.Samus.W esse, 
Written by W. Laypriey, Esq. 
And composed by Lord Bureuenrse. 


HANT we the ——_— 
sweet ; ge . 

And mute awhile, amid the festive throng, 
Be Joy’s i:spiring song ! 

Strew we with cypress boughs the Muses’ seat, 

For he, the father of the varying lay, 


Of pain and sickness long the ster rey . 


Sinks to the grave; and leaves 
lyre, mr 
Silent each liquid note---extinct itssaered fire, 
List to that plaintive strain! . 
Was it * Thy voice, O Harmeny !” that sung 
Anselmo’s magic lyre unstrang--- 
Ne’er on th’ enraptur’'d sense to burst again 
Those chords,so sweetly wild,so full,so clear? 
Tt was thy ** awful sound !”---the distant bell 
Beats slow, responsive to the anthem’s swell 
That pours the parting tribute -* hal- 
low’d bier. oe 
“ When winds breathe soft” + where rests 
Anselmo’s clay, cee 
Round our lamented Minstrel’s shri 
Shall ** forms unseen” Pithe deathless wreath 
intwine, 3 
Soft warbling in the breeze the tributary lay- 
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* * Thy voice, O Harmony, with awful sou 
. ‘ Webbe’s 


+ * When winds breathe soft along eee e t 
_ 7 ap ee 

t * By fairy hands is rung, . 
By forms unseen t 


ch 


F dirge is sung. ; 
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giish literature e joys an advantage possessed 
ov that of no othe. in twelve Book- 
Fairs the years In America, on con- 
trary, the proprietors of periodicel works la- 3 
bour under the disadvantage of»being the ; ae 
own distributors, and instead of being paidin 
ready money, in large sums, By whelesale — 
booksellers, they depend on 
turns from individual subscribers: 
over the wide-spread regions 
States. Thus we see, in ¢ 
cessant coiplaints of the ice and negli- 


a] and thus it is,that,how ~ 
nerit of some ric ) 
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the multitude of small debts due from negli- 
ent patrons. The prodigious number of 
ewspapers which appear in every State 
tend, also,to supersedy the sober claims of 
scieuce and literature. 

_ Periodical literature must, however, con- 
tinue at a low ebb in the United States, uncil 
the proprietors render it worth the while of 
the local booksellers to receive the names of 
subseribers; and until these subscribers are 
sufficiently numerous to induce the local 
bookseller to transmit to the Capital periodi- 
cal orders for magazines and books. Ina 
free country, supported by public intelli- 
gence, it might, however, be supposed, that 
the post-office, as in some countries in Eu- 
rope, wouid afford facilities for the convey- 
ance of periodical works at atrifling charge 
to the subscribers. 

Mr. Accum has in the press, Chemiral.dmuse- 
ments, comprising aseries of curious instruc- 
tive experiments in chemistry, which are ea- 
sily peers) and antbended with danger. 

_Elements of History and Geography. an- 
cient and modern,exemplified and illustrated 
by the principles of chronoiogy, by the Rev. 
J. Joyce ; will soon appear in 2 vols. 8vo. 

Memoirs, with a Selection from theCorres- 
pondence and other unpublished Writings of 
the late Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, are pre- 
paring for the press. 

Mr. Wm. Mackenzie, of Edinburgh, bas io 
thagree, a poem, called the Swiss Patriots. 

. Tessier, of the Academy of Sciences, 
and the Society of Agriculture, has published 
a notice on the great services of swallows to 
agriculture in destroying caterpillars, and 
numerous other mischevous insects: he pro- 
poses that a law should be made against shoot- 
ing swallows. 

Baron Larrey has in the press, the Surgi- 
cal Campaign of Russia in 1812-13, one vol. 
octavo, plates. An English edition will ap- 
pear about the same time. 

The Archduke Charles has published the 
Principles of the Art of War, elucidated by 
the campaign of 1796, 3 vols. octavo. 

An en a ee at Munich being 
engaged in beating ap,ina mortar of serpen- 
tine stone,a mixture of oxy muriate of potash, 

ur, sugar, and cinnabar, for the parpose 
making chemical matches, a terrible ex- 
plosion took place, which killed the person 
who was making the mixture, wounded the 
spethosney who at that instant entered, 
blew the mortar to pieces, and da d the 
stove and furniture of theroom. > 

A paperof Dr. Leach, of the B 
um,has been read to the Royal Soe 
taint ig some observations on a new genus of 
marine animals inhabiting the argonaut and 
nautilus shells, It was observed bySirJoseph 
Banks,that the animal ‘hem in these shells is 
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not the fabricator of i, but a parasite 
which has taken ap its oceasional abode there 
when it chooses to shield itself from the direct 
action of the waves. Sir EK, Home also pre- 


sented a paper somewhat similar, detailing 
his remar al mode and period of genera- 
tion of the anima! found in nautilus and argo- 


naut shells, He found then to be oviparous 
animals,-to be nourished nearly like snails. 
Sir William Herschell, lately created an 
Hanoverian knight, has communicated a pa- 
per to the Royal Society on the system of the 
; ft meget | ‘laa 
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scattering of the stars,and on the best mode of 
dividing them into classes, so asto forma 
correct and convenient catalogue. 

Professor Moriechini, of Rome, having 
discovered the magnetising power of the vio- 
letvays of the prismatic spectrum, the Mar- 
quis Ridolfi has sueeeeded in magnetizing 
two nee ies, the one in thirty, the otber in 
forty-six minutes; and can vow charge with 
the magnetic power, by the same jrocets, as 
many u.cedies ashe pleases. The needies thus 
magnetised (namely by directing on and pas- 
sing over them, for a period of not less than 
thirty minutes, the vaglet rays of the spec- 
trum,throuzgh the medium of a condeusing 
lens,) possess all the energy and the preper- 
ties of needles magnetised ip the common Way 
by means of a loadstone. Their homonomous 
poles repel, while the heteronomous poles at- 
tract, each other ; and, made te vibrateona 
pivot, their point turns constantly to the 
north, their headsto the south! This adds to 
the wonders of magnetism, and must be re- 
garded as a very extraordinary discovery. 

In some observations on the great Comet 
of 1811, by M. Schroeter, he states that the 
real length of the tail of the Comet was 
13,185,250 geographic miles. cs 

As we consider improvements tn the means 
of communicating knowledge to be of the 
highest degree of importance so we have giv- 
ep conspicuous insertion ip eur current nUm- 
ber tothe announcement of some novel plans 
of Joseph Lancaster, and we shall be happy 
to be one medium of conveying to bim any 
subscriptions to assist him in carrying the same 
into effect. From similar feelings we have 
the satisfaction,in like manner,to tnvite pub- 
lic attention to thepretensions of Mr. Dufief, 
a gentleman wo has recently arrived in 
London from Philadel! plia,for the purpose of 
intréducing into Europe a plan of teaching 
languages, by means of which ONE MASTER, 
without assistants,may teach any foreign lan- 
guage to one or two thousand pupils at the 
same time. This plan he has exemplified, in 
regard to the French and English; and to the 
Spanish and Faglish languages,in two works, 
called ‘* NatureDisplayed inthe Mode of teach- 
ing Langtages taMan; one adapted tothe 
Frenchand the other to the Spanish languages. 
His improvements are two-fold--the first con- 
sists in teaching words in their combinations in 
sentences,and the other in public repetitions 
of those sentences, by all the pupils,after the 
enunciation of the master. These improve- 
ments are of great consequence to patriotic 
aud enlightened governments, as means of 
enabling them to give uniformity to the lan- 


“guages of the same empire. Thus the Empe- 


ror of Russia might, by multiplying masters, 
teach, after Mr. Duiic *gsystem,all the tribes 
in his vast territories # speak the Russian 
language within three or four months ; OF’ 
British government might,by suitable 
rangements, render the English language’ 
miliar in the same short space of time e 
millions who people the banks of theGanges, 
to the Candians, the Hottentots, the Negroes 

at Sierra Leone, the Maltese, the Charibds 

the Canadians, the Ligh, the Scotch, and the” 
Welsh. He is abo publish his plan of 
tuition for the gratifi of public curiosity, 

and for the inf rm. tion of. those who may 

undertake the office of tutors 











